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PREFACE 


This work is a revised version of my doctoral dissertation, 
which I completed at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in 
1983. It is an attempt to introduce to Western scholars of Islam a 
major 20th-century Urdu Qur’4n commentary, a commentary that 
marks a radical departure from the traditional style of exegesis. 

In the course of writing my dissertation, I received very help- 
ful comments and criticisms from the members of my doctoral com- 
mittee, for which I am grateful. I would especially like to thank 
Professor James A. Bellamy, chairman of the committee, who set 
exacting standards, and Professor Fazlur Rahman of the University 
of Chicago, who most graciously agreed to serve as a member on the 
committee. I gratefully acknowledge the permission given to 
reproduce or draw on material published in the following journals: 
“Islahi’s Concept of Sura-Pairs,” Muslim World, LXXIII (1983) 
1:22-32; “Comparative Study of a Few Verses in Islihi and Other 
Scholars,” Hamdard Islamicus, VII (1984) 1:25-36; and “Islahi’s 
Concept of Stira-Groups,” Islamic Quarterly, XXVIII (1984) 2:73- 
85. An article based on chapter III of this book and scheduled to 
appear in Studia Islamica was withdrawn with the kind permission 
of the editors. Most of the biographical information about Islahi 
was provided by Mr. Khalid Masood. Finally, I must thank Mr. 
Tariq Quraishi of the American Trust Publications for helping, in 
more ways than one, to make possible publication of this book. 

Unless otherwise indicated, the translation of the Qur’anic 
verses cited is my own. 


The following abbreviations are used: vs. = verse; 
vss. = verses; S. = Sirah; Ss. = Surahs; G. = Group; 
Gs. = Groups. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Composition of the Qur’an: The Prevalent View 


Muslim Qur’an exegesis is of several types—traditionist, theo- 
logical, literary-philological, juristical.! But if there is one feature 
that almost all types have in common, it is probably atomism. By 
atomism is here meant a verse-by-verse approach to the Qur'an. 
With most Muslim exegetes, the basic unit of Qur'an study is one or 
a few verses taken in isolation from the preceding and following 
verses. This approach led to the widely-held belief (or the belief may 
have caused the approach) that the received arrangement of 
Qur’anic verses and sirahs is not very significant for exegetical pur- 


lTraditionist tafsir (“exegesis”) is based on ahddith (“reports” from or about 
Muhammad; sing., hadith), asbab an-nuzil (“occasions of revelation”; sing., sabab 
an-nuziil), and riwdyat (“historical reports” or “opinions of early authorities”; sing., 
riwayah). Two commentaries of this type are: J ami€ al-Bayan “an Ta’wil Ay al-Qur’an 
by Abi Jafar Muhammad ibn Jarir af-Tabari (224-310/839-923), and Ad-Durr al- 
Manthir ft t-Tafsir bi l-Ma’thir, by Jalal ad-Din Abd at-Rahmin as-Suyifi (849- 
911/1445-1505). Theological tafsir seeks to defend and support particular theological 
views against rival views. The prime example in this category is the At-Tafsir al-Kabir 
of Fakhr ad-Din Aba “Abd Allah ibn “Umar ar-Razi (544-606/1150-1210); the work 
is also known as Mafatih al-Ghayb. Literary-philological tafsir concentrates on the 
rhetorical, linguistic, and grammatical aspects of the Qur'an. The best representative 
of this class is the Al-Kashshaf ‘an Haqd’ig at-Tanzil wa ©Uyan al-Agawil of Abi |- 
Qasim Mahmiid ibn Umar az-Zamakhshari (467-538/ 1075-1144). Writers of juristi- 
cal tafsir deal primarily with the Qur’anic verses containing legal injunctions, and 
present, often in a polemical fashion, the views held by their schools on those verses. 
Two well-known examples are: Ahkam al-Qur’an (3 vols.; Istanbul: Majba“at al- 
Awgaf al-Islamiyyah, 1335-1338/1916 or 7-1920) by the Hanafi jurist, Abi Bakr 
Ahmad ibn Ali ar-Razi al-Jassas (305-370/917-980), and a work of the same title by 
the Maliki jurist, Abi: Bakr Muhammad ibn ©Abd Allah al-Ma“afirl, known as Ibn 
al-“Arabi (468-543/ 1076-1148). 

Two points should be noted. First, the above classification is not meant to be 
exhaustive. Other types of tafsir exist. There is, for example, mystical tafsir, which 
employs an esoteric mode of interpretation (see next note). Second, the classification 
is not meant to be a rigid one, as there is considerable overlapping of content and 
approach among the several types. While, for example, theological discussions may 
be said to he the most distinctive feature of RAzi’s commentary, this commentary 
also contains an extensive treatment of grammatical points and defends the Shafi7 
against the Hanafi jutistical position. 
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poses. “Most scholars, including Imam Malik and al-Baqillani, hold 
the view that the arrangement of the Qur’an has nothing to do with 
divine guidance.” 

In view of this belief of Muslim scholars, it is not surprising 
that many Western writers have concluded that the Qur’dn lacks 
coherence of composition. Thomas Carlyle bluntly described the 
Qur'an as “toilsome reading ... a wearisome, confused jumble, 
crude, incondite.”? Montgomery Watt, pulling his punches but still 
representing the standard orientalist position, remarks that the 
Quranic arrangement is “unsystematic,”4 that the Qur’an lacks 
“sustained composition at any great length.’”’> 

This view of the composition of the Qur’dn has been responsi- 
ble for the relatively underdeveloped state of Quranic studies in the 
West. As John Merrill observes: “A lack of logical connection in the 
chapters of the Qur'an has been felt by many Westerners and has 
often discouraged them from its perusal.” And while the subject of 
the chronology of the Qur’an has intrinsic interest, it is probable 
that frustration with the existing arrangement of the Qur’4n was a 


principal motivation behind the attempts to reconstruct the Qur’4n 
chronologically.” 


2Jullandri, p. 76. Muslim mystics, or Sifis, are hardly an exception. It is true that 
they have often attempted to see the Qur’dn as a unity, but, as Fazlur Rahman 
remarks, “this unity was imposed upon the Qur'an (and Islam in general) from 
ae rather than derived from a study of the Qur'an itself.” Islam and Modernity, 
p. 3. 


oietes in H.A.R. Gibb, Mohammedanism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), 
p. 25. 


“Watt, p. xi. See also ibid., p. 22, where Watt speaks of “a characteristic of the 
Qur'an which has often been remarked on, namely, its disjointedness.” 


Ibid, p. 73. 


6 : aa na , wee 

Merrill, p. 135. Writing in a similar vein, Hartwig Hirschfeld had already remarked 
(p. 5) that “the manifold difficulties” of the Qur’an “repel rather than encourage the 
study of the Qur’an.” 


7Such attempts were made by Theodor Néldeke, Hitbert Grimme, J.M. Rodwell, and 
Richard Bell. (Cf. N.J. Dawood, tr., The Koran, fourth revd. ed. [Penguin, 1974], p. 
11.) For brief reviews of these attempts, see Watt, chapter 7, and Blachere, Introduc- 
tion, pp. 247-263. Blachére also speaks of the attempts made by Muslim scholars to 
rearrange the Qur’an chronologically. These attempts were inspired, he says, “d’une 
curiosité & la fois pieuse et pratique,” and, despite the near identity of the sources 
used by Muslim and Western scholars, led “A des résultats absolument divergents.” 
Tbid., p. 240. He concludes: “‘Remarquons bien qu’il ne s’agit pas d’un reclassement 
chronologique 4 proprement parler.” Ibid., p. 244. Cf. Fazlur Rahman, Major 
Themes, p. xii. 
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Be that as it may, the dominant view about the Qur’an has 
been that it is lacking in coherent composition, and that whatever 
composition it may have is, from a hermeneutical point of view, not 
very significanct. The view is shared, as we have seen, by Muslim 
and Orientalist scholars. 


Nature and Significance of Islahi’s Work 


Amin Ahsan Islahi, a contemporary Pakistani scholar, rejects 
the view that the Qur’an, in its received form, lacks coherence. He 
holds that the Qur’an is endowed with a coherence that is not only 
remarkable in itself but is integral to the meaning and interpretation 
of the Qur’an. This view constitutes a major, in fact the major, 
underpinning of his eight-volume Qur’4n commentary, Tadabbur-i 
Qur’én (“Reflection on the Qur’an”), completed only a few years 
ago. 

It is also a radical view, one that poses a manifold challenge to 
the tradition of Qur’an exegesis. If found to be valid, it would 
change fundamentally our perception of the kind of book the 
Qur'an is. As such, it needs to be closely examined. 

Islahi borrows his basic theoretical framework from his 
teacher and mentor, Hamid ad-Din “Abd al-Hamid al-Farahi 
(1280-1349/ 1863-1930). But, as will become clear in due course, he 
modifies Farahi’s theory and makes significant additions to it. So, 
while in the present work Farahi’s ideas are sometimes discussed at 
length, this is done only in order to provide the necessary back- 
ground, the focus throughout being on those ideas as interpreted by 
Isl4hi and on ideas that are original to Islahi. 

The term that Islabi (following Farahi) uses to describe coher- 
ence in the Qur’an is nazm (literally, “order, arrangement, organiza- 
tion”). We shall present, analyze, and evaluate Islahi’s concept of 
nazm as found in Tadabbur-i Qur’dn, attempting to see the signifi- 
cance of the concept for Qur’an interpretation. 

Nazm constitutes the most important, but still only one, of the 
exegetical principles Islahi subscribes to. Some of the other princi- 
ples used by him also have nazm ramifications, and we shall touch 
upon them. Generally, however, we shall be concerned with what 
Islahi specifically designates as the principle of nazm. 

It is true that a number of early Muslim scholars have main- 
tained that the Qur'an possesses coherence. The word often used by 
these writers (6 describe that coherence is, again, nazm. But their 
understanding of Que'Anic nazm, as we shall see, is of a rudimentary 
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kind. A few modern scholars have essayed to show the cohesion in 
the Qur’dnic outlook, but, as will also be seen later, without suffi- 
ciently accounting for the arrangement the Qur’an actually pos- 
sesses. Islahi’s Tadabbur-i Qur'an, based though it is on Farahi’s 
pioneer work, is the first thoroughgoing attempt to show that the 
Qur’an is marked by thematic, and also by structural, coherence. As 
such, Tadabbur suggests lines of Qur’anic study that are pregnant 
with new possibilities. 

So far no analytical study of Tadabbur-i Qur’dn has been 
made. It is written in Urdu and that makes it difficult of access to 
Arab and Western scholars. Even in Pakistan, until recently, it was 
not widely known, though it has now attracted much scholarly 
attention there. Also, a few of Islahi’s opinions have become contro- 
versial,® arousing as a result general interest in Tadabbur. This 
study, it is hoped, will introduce an important modern tafsir to 
Western Islamicists and pave the way for a fuller examination of its 
author’s views. 


Sources, Methodology, and Plan 


Since no prior research on Islahi exists, and only very little 
work has been done on Farahi,® or on the idea of Qur’dnic nazm 
itself, the present work is to a very large extent based on primary 
sources. For the basic nazm theory as set forth by Farahi, reliance 
has been placed on three of Farahi’s works: Dalal an-Nizam 
(“Arguments for [the Presence of} Nazm [in the Qur’an’]), At- 
Takmil {i Usal at-Ta’wil (“Comprehensive Treatment of the Princi- 
ples of [Qur’dn] Interpretation”), and Majma“ah-yi Tafasir-i Farahi 
(“Collected Commentary Works of Farahi’). The last book con- 
tuins an exhaustive Introduction in which Farahi sums up his nazm 
views. 





*For example, Islahi holds that the distinction made by Muslim jurists between the 
punishment for a married fornicator and that for an unmarried fornicator is without 
basis, and that the punishment for both is the same, namely, that stated in Qur'an 
24:2 (see Tadabbur, 4:500-507). A few years ago a Pakistan High Court cited Islahi’s 


view in one of its rulings, causing much agitation on the part of religious scholars and 
the public. 


Sayyid Said Absan al-Abidi has written a doctoral dissertation entitled “Hamid 
ad-Din al-Farahi: Hayatuho wa Manhajuha fi Tafstr al-Qur’an wa Athar Dhilik fi 
|-Hind” (cited in Ad-Dalil al-Bibliyajrafi li r-Rasd’il al-Jamiiyyah fi Misr, 1922- 
1974, Vol. 1, Al-Insaniyyat [Cairo, 1976}, p. 475). So far, however, | have not been 
able to obtain a copy of this work. 
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In the Introduction to Tadabbur, Islahi provides a concise 
summary of Farahi'’s thoughts on nazm, and also indicates where he 
modifies or adds to Farahi’s nagm theory. The Introduction is thus a 
convenient source for identifying the theoretical views of Islahi. 
Very useful, too, is his Mabddi-yi Tadabbur-i Qur’an (“Guide to 
Reflection on the Qur’an”), which antedates Tadabbur by a number 
of years and may be regarded as a more detailed Introduction to the 
latter work. The principal source of material for the present study, 
of course, is the volumes of Tadabbur-i Qur’an themselves. 

Many Muslim writers from the 4th/ 10th to the 13th/19th cen- 
tury have dealt with the question of Qur’anic nazm. From the works 
of a number of such authors I have tried to isolate the nazm views 
found in them, and, making a comparative study of those views, 
tried to place a historical perspective on the idea of Qur’anic nazm 
before embarking on a study of that idea in Farahi and Islahi. 

Islahi conceives of Qur’anic nazm on three main levels—nazm 
of the individual sarah, nazm of paired sirahs, and nazm of groups 
of strahs—and each level had to be approached a little differently. 
The first level is the most important. But since the basic rules gov- 
ering a siirah’s nazm are more or less uniform, it was considered 
sufficient, for the purposes of illustrating this type of nazm, to select 
one long sirah and discuss it in detail, though a number of other 
sarahs also come in for treatment in this connection. The main task 
faced in discussing the second type of nazm was to bring out the 
notion of complementarity between the members of a sirah pair. 
And since this complementarity takes many forms, it was necessary 
to identify the major forms, and so a relatively large number of 
siirahs had to be cited, though it was possible to keep the discussion 
brief. As in the case of a sirah’s nazm, so in the case of the nazm of 
sirah groups, it was possible to be selective, and so the brunt of 
discussion was borne by one or two sarah groups. Nazm at this 
level, however, becomes a little more complex and gives rise to cer- 
tain issues that call for treatment. In discussing each of these levels, 
it has been my endeavor to provide enough material, together with 
analysis and criticism, to enable the reader to form a judgment 
about Islabi’s concept of nazm in the Qur'an. 

The book consists of seven chapters. Chapter I outlines the 
history of the concept of nazm. Chapter II gives an exposition of the 
exegetical principles of Farahi and Islahi. Chapter III takes up the 
Farahi-Islahi idea of the strah as a unity. Chapter IV compares 
Islahi’s view of the siirah as a unity with similar views of two other 
20th-century Que'fn exegetes. Chapter V examines I[slahi’s view 
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that, as a rule, all sirahs exist in the form of pairs. Chapter VI 
discusses the seven groups into which Islahi divides the Qur’anic 
stirahs. Chapter VII presents conclusions. Two appendices offer 
additional examples of Islahi’s application of the nazm theory. 


Biographical Sketches of Farahi and Islahi 


This work deals with the views of Isl4hi, and so a biographical 
sketch of Islahi is in order. But there is such a close relationship 
between the views and personalities of Farahi and Islahi that a life- 
sketch of Farahi may not be out of place. 


Farahi 

Farahi was born in Phreha (hence the name “Farahr’), a vil- 
lage in the district of Azamgarh (Uttar Pradesh, India).!0 He 
belonged to a distinguished family, and was a maternal cousin of 
the famous theologian-historian Muhammad Shibli Nu°mani (1274- 
1332/1858-1914),1! 

After studying Arabic, Persian, and Islamic sciences with sev- 
eral prominent religious scholars—Shibli Nu°mani was one of 
them!?—Farahi, about twenty years of age, secured admission to the 
reputed Aligarh Muslim College!? in order to study modern disci- 
plines of knowledge. His recommender was Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (1233-1315/1817-1897), the founder of the college. In his let- 
ter addressed to the principal, an Englishman, Sir Sayyid wrote that 
he was commending him a young man who was a greater scholar of 
Arabic and Persian than the professors of the college. While a stu- 
dent at the college, Farahi rendered parts of the At-Tabagat al- 
Kubra'4 of Aba ©Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Sa°d az-Zuhri (168- 
230/784-845) into Persian. The translation was found to be so good 





10 
I have borrowed the details of Farahi’s life from the account with whi ahi 
prefaces his translation of Farahi’s Majmiaah. Ree aa 


"Farah, Majmiah, p. 9. 
2tbid., pp. 9-11. 


13 : 
The Aligarh Musli i Oe: 
1339/1 ae uslim College was founded in 1292/1875. It became a university in 


14, . 
9 vols.; Beirut: Dir ay-Sadir, 1380-1388/ 1960-1968. 
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that Sir Sayyid had it included in the college syllabus.!> Farahi 
obtained his B.A. from [lahabad University.!® 

For the next many years, Farahi taught Arabic at various 
institutions, including Aligarh and Dar al-“Ulim, Hyderabad. Dur- 
ing his stay in Hyderabad, Farahi conceived the idea of establishing 
a universtiy where all religious and modern sciences would be 
taught in Urdu. The scheme he prepared for this purpose later 
materialized in the form of Jami©ah “Uthmaniyyah, Hyderabad."” 
He subsequently came to Sara’e Mir, a town in Azamgarh, where he 
took charge of the Madrasat al-Islah (“School for [Muslim] 
Reform”), an institution based on the educational ideas of Shibli 
Numani and Farahi. Farahi had served as chief administrator of 
the school since its inception, but other engagements had until now 
kept him from becoming actively involved in its affairs.'* 

From 1344/1925, when he came to Sara’e Mir, to 1349/1930, 
the year of his death, Farahi devoted most of his time and energy to 
managing the affairs of the Madrasat al-Islah and teaching there. A 
few students—Amin Ahsan Islahi was one of them—received special 
training from him; they were supposed to become the bearers of his 
thought.!9 

An erudite scholar, Farahi commanded knowledge of a 
number of languages, among them Hebrew and English. He learnt 
Hebrew from the German Orientalist Josef Horovitz (1874-1931), 
who was professor of Arabic at the Aligarh Muslim College. 
Horovitz studied Arabic with Farahi.” { 

Farahi’s chief scholarly interest was the Qur’an, the focal 
point of all his writings. Most of his published works are in the form 
of notes that were later compiled by his students. Among his books, 
besides the three already mentioned, are: Mufradat al-Qur’an”! 
(“Vocabulary of the Qur’dn”), Asdlib al-Qur’an™ (“Style of the 





Uparahi, Majmitah, p. 11. 

Ibid, p. 12. 

"Ipid., p. 13. 

8Ibid., p. 14. 

pid. 

bid, p. 13 

2) Azamgarh, India) Ad-Divirah al-Mamidiyyah wa Maktabatuha, 1358/1939. 


22a ramputh, fndia) Ad} Dattab ab tlamidiyyah wa Maktabatuhd, 13897/ 1969? 
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Qur'an”), Jamharat al-Balaghah?3 (“Manual of Qur’anic Rhetoric”), 
and Iman fi Agsam al-Qur’an*4 (“Study of the Qur’anic Oaths”). 


Tslahi 

Islahi is one of the most accomplished students of Farahi. He 
was born in Bumhore, a village in Azamgarh, in 1324/1906. After 
his initial education, he was admitted to the Madrasat al-Islah, from 
where he was graduated in 1341/1922. A graduate of the Madrasat 
al-Islah is known as “Islahi.”5 

Islahi started his career as a journalist, writing for several 
newspapers. In 1344/1925 he met Farahi, and, at the latter’s sugges- 
tion, gave up his journalistic career and came to Sara’e Mir in order 
to study with him. From 1344/1925 until Farahi’s death five years 
later, IslihT lived in close association with Farahi,2° and mastered 
the latter’s approach to the Qur’an. With Farahi he studied not only 
the Qur'an, but also philosophy, political science, and other 
subjects. 

After Farahi’s death, Islahi studied Hadith (“Prophetic Tradi- 
tion”) with Muhammad °Abd ar-Rahman Mubarakpiri (1283 or 4- 
1354/1866 or 7-1935), one of the greatest Hadith scholars of India. 
Returning to Sara’e Mir, he taught at the Madrasat al-Islah, and 
also became actively involved in the administration of the school. 
He arranged for the publication of Farihi’s works, and published a 
journal, A/-Islah (“Reform”).27 

In 1359/1940 Abi 1-A°l4 Mawdiidi (1321-1400/1903-1979) 
founded the Jama“at-i Islami (“Islamic Party”), a religious-political 
organization. Islahi, who was in agreement with the goals and objec- 
tives of the Jama°at, soon joined it as a regular member. In the 
Jama“at he became a key figure and always held distinguished posi- 
tions. In fact he represented the “intellectual” element in the Jama- 
at, and when, in the mid-1950s, following serious differences, he 
resigned from the Jama°at, the Jama“at suffered a loss from which 





334 7amgarh, India: Ad-Da’irah al-Hamidiyyah wa Maktabatuha, 1360/1941. 
*4azamgarh, India: Ad-D@’irah al-Hamidiyyah wa Maktabatuha, 1349/1930. 


*5There are thus many “Islahi’s,” and some of them are well-known Urdu authors. In 
this work, Amin Ahsan is the only “Islihi” referred to. 


OP arahi, Majmit ah, p. 16. 
Under Islihi’s editorship, the journal was published regularly from 1355/1936 to 


1359/1940. Its principal aim was to bring to light Farahi’s work on the Qur'An. Ibid, 
p. 1% nl 
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it was never to recover. In 1378/1958 Islahi founded the Tanzim-i 
Islami (“Islamic Organization”), but the venture did not prove 
successful. 

Since then Islahi has been mainly engaged in private scholarly 
work. The chief product of this phase is Tadabbur-i Qur'an, parts of 
which were first published in Mithag (“Covenant”), a monthly jour- 
nal put out by Islahi in 1379/1959. After the completion of Te adab- 
bur in 1400/1980, Islahi established, in Lahore, a study circle?® in 
which instruction on the Qur’in and Hadith was to be imparted in 
accordance with the Farahi-Islahi approach. The study circle holds 
regular meetings, and also publishes a journal, Tadabbur 
(“Reflection”). f 

Islahi has written a large number of books and articles on 
diverse Islamic subjects. Among his books, besides Tadabbur and 
Mabddi-yi Tadabbur-i Qur'an, are: Tazkiyah-yi Nafs?9 (“Purification 
of the Soul”), Da°vat-i Din aur Us ka Tarig-i Kar*° (“Islamic Mes- 
sage and the Correct Way of Propagating It”), Islami Qantn ki 
Tadvin3! (“Codification of Islamic Law”), Islami Riyasat? (“Islamic 
State”), and Pakistani “Awrat Do Rahe par*® (“Pakistani Woman at 
the Crossroads”). 





2811 is called “Idarah-yi Tadabbur-i Qur’an-o-Hadith.” 
29Faisalabad, Pakistan: Malik Sons, 1381/1961. 

30) shore: Anjuman-i Khuddamu’lqur’an, 3rd printing, 1383/1963. 
11 ahore: Anjuman-i Khuddamu'lqur’an, 1383/1963. 

321 whore: Anjumaned Khuddaimu'tquran, 1398/1977. 


3) whore: Anjunaoel Khoddamu'tqur'an, 1399/1978 
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Chapter I 


NAZM IN THE QUR’AN: BRIEF HISTORY OF AN IDEA 


Although Muslim Qur’an exegesis, as noted in the Introduc- 
tion, is predominantly atomistic, there have been writers who have 
tried to see in the Qur’dn elements of coherence and integration. 
And nazm is the term many of these writers use to descibe such 
elements in the Qur’an. In this chapter we shall make a brief survey 
of the principal ways in which nazm, as applied to the Qur’an, has 
been understood. To this end we shall review the ideas of selected 
traditional and modern Muslim writers. For our purposes, “mod- 
ern” writers are twentieth-century writers, those belonging to earlier 
periods being “traditional.” 


Traditional Writers 


The idea of Qur’anic nazm seems to have arisen in connection 
with the discussion on the (“jaz (“inimitability”) of the Qur’an.! As 
a proof of its being the Word of God, the Qur’an presents the claim 
that none can produce the like of it, that it is inimitable.2 Muslim 
theologians later developed this claim into a full-fledged notion of 
Quranic i<jdz.3 With the exception of a few writers, like Abi 1- 
Husayn Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn ar-Rawandi* (d. 298/910), Muslim 
writers have unanimously held the Qur’an to be mu‘jiz (‘“inimita- 
ble”), though they have differed on precisely how Qur’anic i€jaz is 
to be explained. Some of them have argued that Qur’anic i<jaz con- 
sists in Qur’anic nazm. 

The views of a few early Muslim scholars who considered 
Qur’anic nazm to be an essential component of Qur’anic i*jaz are 
not known. Aba °Uthman °Amr ibn Bahr al-Jahiz (163-255/780- 
869) and Aba “Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Zayd al-WAsiti (d. 309/ 





‘Aba Misa, p. 88. 
>See, for example, Qur’an 2:23; 11:13; 17:88; 52:33-34. 


For a historical survey of the subject, together with bibliographical information, see 
Abdul Aleem, pp. 64-82, 215-233. 


‘He ix said to have denied the ifjaz of the Qur’an and written a book attacking 


Qur'Anic nagm, Himyl, pp. 49-50. There were a few others who held similar views, 
Ibid, p. SI. Bouman, p. 19. 
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919) are said to have written books on Quranic nazm, but these are 
not extant.> The works of a few other scholars are not easily accessi- 
ble. The authors whose views have reached us may be divided into 
two broad categories: those who interpret Qur’anic nazm to mean 
some kind of a relationship between words and meanings, and those 
who understand by it a linear connection existing between the 
Qur’anic verses, sirahs, or verses and strahs both. 


Word-Meaning Relationship 

We will select four writers from the first category. They are: 
Abi Sulayman Hamd ibn Muhammad al-Khattabi (319-388/931- 
998), Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn at-Tayyib al-Baqillani (338-403/ 
950-1013), Aba Bakr “Abd al-Qahir ibn “Abd ar-Rahman al-Jurjani 
(d. 471/1078), and Aba 1-Qasim Mahmiid ibn CUmar az- 
Zamakhshari. 

|. Khattabi. Khattabi is the first writer definitely known to 
have suggested that it is nazm that largely explains the i<jaz of the 
Qur’an. In his eu Bayan 5 ‘jaz al-Qur’an” Khattabi says that the 
key to Quranic ijdz is ate balaghah (“eloquence”).’ “The 
Qur’an is inimitable,” he writes, “in that it employs the most elo- 
quent words in ideal forms of composition (ahsan nuzim at-ta’lif), 
embodying the truest meanings.”® Baldghah is thus constituted of 
three elements: words,meanings, and nazm.? Khattabi considers the 
element of nazm to be more important than the other two: 


As for the modes of nazm, the need to master them is greater [than 
the need to choose the right words or reflect on the meanings], for 


>Himsi, pp. 53-54, 59-60. Bouman, p. 45. Abdul Aleem, pp. 72, 74. 


Of the several works listed below, the first is now available to me, but unfortunately 
it was not possible to make use of it before this book went to Vina The works are: 
Nazm ad-Durar fi Tanasub al-Ayat wa s-Suwar by Ibrahim ibn “Umar al- Biqa't (809- 
885/ 1406-1480); Tabsir ar-Rahman wa Taysir al. Mannan bi Ba‘ d Ma Yushiru ila 
Fjaz al-Qur’an by aly ad-Din Abi |-Hasan ©All ibn Ahmad al-Makhdim al- 
Maha’imi (776-835/ 1374-1432); and Tafsir Muhammadi fi rtibay al-Ayat by Jalal ad- 
Din Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Nasir ad-Din (d. 982/1574). Suyifi (/tgdan, 2:108) 
refers to a book he himself wrote on the relationships between the Qur’dnic verses 
and sirahs. 


TThalath Rava'il, p. 24. 
Nhid.. p. 27 
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they hold words and meanings together, and it is by virtue of 
them that the parts of an utterance become well-knit,!° 


What does Khattabi mean by nazm? A study of the many 
Quranic examples he cites in explanation of his view!! would lead 
one to conclude that nazm in Khattabi stands for the particular 
ways in which words are arranged in order to put across the desired 
meaning. When he says that nazm is more important than words or 
meanings, Khaj{abi implies that a poor arrangement of otherwise 
appropriate words would impede the conveying of the meaning, no 
matter how clearly the meaning was conceived mentally. The 
Qur’an is inimitable, he argues, because, in addition to employing 
words that are perfectly suited to the meaning it wants to impart, it 
generates ideal nazm or structure. The examples Khaffabi cites to 
illustrate his view of Qur’anic nazm—and hence of Qur’anic 
balaghah—are all made up either of a single word, phrase, or sen- 
tence. It may accordingly be said that nazm in Khattabi is nazm of 
individual words, phrases, or sentences; that he does not, for exam- 
ple, aim to show that a series of sentences taken together, or an 
extended passage, might be informed by nazm. But the main point 
that emerges from the discussion above is that Khaftabi regards 
nazm as a constituent of balaghah that is independent of the other 
{wo constituents, words and meanings, and that he conceives of 
nazm in terms of word-meaning arrangement. 
ae 2. Bagillani. Yn his IGaz al-Qur’an, Baqillani expounds the 
"jaz of the Qur'an. According to him, there are three proofs of 
Quranic i9az: the Qur’an’s accurate relation of little-known past 
events and its true prediction of future events; the fact that Muham- 
mad, upon whom be peace, was illiterate and could not have pro- 
duced the Qur’an himself; and Qur’anic nazm.!2 After briefly treat- 





bid., p. 36. 
“pid., pp. 29 ff. 


2pagillant, pp. 48-51. 
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ing the first two, Baqillani devotes most of the book to a discussion 
of the third proof.43 

Like Khat{4bi, Baqillani interprets nazm in terms of Qur’anic 
baldghah. But it is not immediately clear exactly what he means by 
nazm. For, in different contexts, he uses the word nazm in so many 
different senses that one almost despairs of being able to assign a 
definite meaning to it. It is this lack of precision on Baqillani’s part 
that prompted ©A’ishah “Abd ar-RahmAn Bint ash-Shati’ to make 
the following remark: 


It is extremely difficult for a reader of Baqillani’s book to derive, 
from the mass of dialectical arguments and lengthy passages of 
prose and poetry {he cites], a clear notion of the elocutionary ijaz 
of Quranic nazm (fikrah wadihah fi L-ijaz al-balaghi li nazm al- 
Qur’an).\4 


Nevertheless, Baqillani provides a few significant clues to 
what he means by Qur’anic nazm. One clue is his repeated assertion 
that the Qur’an is chazacterized by bad?.!5 Now badi is a technical 
term in Arabic and denotes that branch of balaghah which deals 
with the use of literary devices like mubdlaghah (“emphatic state- 
ment”), istitrad (“digression”), mu{tabagah (“contrasting pairs”), 
tajnis (“paronomasia”), etc. Baqillini discusses these and other 
devices at great length, cites from the Qur’an examples of each, and 
tries to explain why, in this respect, the Qur’4n cannot be imitated. 
The point to note is that the science, or subscience, of badi“, though 
it has to do with certain literary devices, is yet concerned with judg- 
ing the appropriateness of the use of these devices to the basic aim 
of all speech, namely, effective communication. In other words, the 
question of the suitability of the expression used to the meaning 
intended again becomes relevant. Thus it can be said that, essen- 
tially, Bagillani, too, understands by nazm the unique relationship 
that the Qur’an establishes between words and meanings. This is 


By may be noted in passing that the first of the three proofs is a borrowing of 
Baqillani’s. Aba Ishaq ibn Sayyar an-Nazzim (160-231/775-846) is said to have 
believed that the Qur’an is inimitable because of its relation of otherwise unknown 
past events and its prediction of events still in the womb of time. But Qur’4nic nazm, 
he believed, could theoretically be matched, though God has, by depriving man of 
the ability to match it, prevented him from doing so. This is known as the theory of 
sarfah (“prevention”), See Aba |-Hasan SAU ibn Ismail al-Ash“art (d. 324/935), p. 
225. Thalath Rasd't, pp. 23-24, 75, 


M4pint ush-Shayi’ p, 100 


gee, for example, Waqillani, pp. $1, 52, 287 
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also borne out by the examples he cites in illustration of Qur’anic 
nagm'® and by his criticism of some of the Arab poets.!7 

3. agar If nazm is to Baqillani one of the several proofs of 
Qur'anic i*jaz, it is to Jurjani the only proof, or at least the primary 
or fundamental proof, of that Jaz. The argument for Quranic 
fjdz, he writes in “Ar-Risalah ash-Shafiyah,” rests on nazm: 


The (Qur’anic] challenge was that the i i 
: é 'y [Arabs] give expression t 
any thought they liked but in such a way that the prolie should, 


in point of nazm, either compare with th 
f F e excellence of "A 
or approximate that excellence. !8 ae 


es & = nazi, ee that makes the Qur’an inimitable,!9 and 
uranic nazm i 
cee Ae ee os the Arabs failed to match.2° But what does 
Nazm, J urjani says in Dala’il al-Ijaz, is the relating of words 
to one another in a way that would establish between them a causal 
connection.?! Thus, in Arabic, words may be related to one another 
in three ways: noun to noun, noun to verb, and particle to noun and 
verb.”? But the order in which words are arranged is determined, o: 
ought to be determined, by the order in which meanings exist in the 
mind of the speaker.?3 In order to achieve a perfect translation of 
ideas into words, it is necessary to adhere to the rules of grammar 
By grammar Jurjant means not simply the inflectional endings of 
words, as he claims most grammarians before him took grammar to 
be, but also grammatical structures in which the positions of the 
structural components are significant—in which ta°rif (“definite- 
ness ? and tankir (“indefiniteness”), taqdim (“preposing”) and 
ta’khir (“postposing”), hadhf (“ellipsis”) and takrar (“repetition”), 
a ee 
‘Ibid, pp. 279 ff. 


17y,- 

Ibid., pp. 241-272, 334-366, 
'8Thalath Ras@’il, p. 141. 
bid. 
2b id. 

21 . 

Jurjani, Daid'il, pp. 43-44. 

Ibid, pp. 44-45, 


*Ubid., pp. 93, 95, 97. 
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etc., are meaningful and must be reckoned with.” Jurjani calls these 
aspects of grammar mani an-nahw (“grammatical meanings”) and 
makes an understanding of them a prerequisite to the appreciation 
of nazm.5 

By insisting that ma°ani an-nahw are an integral part of nazm, 
Jurjani has enlarged the scope of grammar, has in fact brought 
grammar closer to the science of balaghah or rhetoric.2 But whether 
he is analayzing ma°ani an-nahw or criticizing other grammarians, 
Jurjani’s concern always is that the speaker should, through adher- 
ence to grammatical-rhetorical rules, achieve exact and unambigu- 
ous expression of the ideas that exist in his mind. That is to say, 
words should serve as vehicle to thought—Jurjani calls them aw‘iyah 
li l-ma°ani™) (“receptacles for meanings”). 

4. Zamakhshari. Zamakhshari begins the Introduction to his 
Qur’an commentary by expressing gratitude to God, Who has 
revealed kalaman muw’allafan munazzaman’® (“a well-composed and 
well-knit discourse”). Thus, from the outset, Zamakhshari seems to 
be preoccupied with the idea that the Qur’an is characterized by 
nazm, and that Qur’anic nazm explains Qur’anic icjaz. 

But Zamakhshari’s concept of nazm does not, in essence, dif- 
fer from the concepts of Khattabi, Baqillani, and Jurjani. It is true 
that, besides explaining the suitability of Quranic words to 
Quranic ideas,2? Zamakhshari also deals elaborately with the struc- 
ture of the Qur’anic sentence,” and, still further, often tries to bring 
out the relationships between the verses of a passage.*! Still, 
Zamakhshari, like Jurjani, conceives of nazm in grammatical-rhetor- 
ical terms, if in a much more complex way. It is by demonstrating 
the Qur’an’s matchless way of pressing grammar and rhetoric into 
its service that Zamakhshari attempts to establish the excellence of 
Quranic nazm. To give an example, he says that the four sentences 





241pid., pp. 117-118. 
pid. p. 123 passim. 
*6Himsi, p. 84. 
2N7urjani, Dald’il, p. 95. 
287 amakhshari, 1:3. 
Aba Masa. pp. 213 ff 
Mibid., pp. 209 TF 


SYind, pp. 469 ff 
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that make up Qur’an 2:1-2 possess the highest kind of balaghah and 
beauty of nazm, which, he adds, can be appreciated only when the 
many grammatical and rhetorical features—like the absence of the 
conjunctive particle waw, the ellipsis, the preposing, and the terse- 
ness of expression—are noted and reflected on.32 

There are of course differences between the four writers. 
Khatfabi presents the basic idea that nazm constitutes balaghah, 
and balaghah explains Qur’anic i*jdz; he restricts his discussion 
almost exclusively to Qur’anic examples. In Baqillani that idea 
becomes more complex as Baqillani tries to elucidate Qur’anic nagm 
in terms of badi: he tries to show that the Qur’an is free from the 
imperfections that mark Arabic poetry. Jurjani considers the gram- 
matical meanings to be constituting nazm; in explaining this nazm, 
Jurjani, contrary to Baqillani, relies heavily on Arabic poetry and 
tefers to the Qur’an relatively infrequently,? which signifies that the 
idea of nazm in him becomes somewhat independent of the issue of 
iaz and a subject of interest in itself. A balance, as it were, is 
reached in Zamakhshari, who, on the one hand, cites extensively 
from Arabic poetry, and, on the other, shows how the Qur’an 
exceeds the highest standards of human eloquence (typified for 
Zamakhshari in classical Arabic poetry). At the same time, 
Zamakhshari presupposes, on the reader’s part, a much keener 
understanding of Arabic grammar and rhetoric than do Khattabi, 
Baqillani, or Jurjani, and often establishes, between the parts of one 
verse or between a series of verses, nazm telationships that are sub- 
tler and more complex than found in any of the other three writers. 

In spite of these differences, however, the four writers take an 
essentially similar view of the matter before them: they all define 
nazm as some kind of a relationship between words used and mean- 
ings intended, and they all try to prove that, in establishing such a 
relationship, the Qur’an far excels any other discourse. Within the 
group of these writers, it is in Zamakhshari that the idea of nazm 
finds its most mature and balanced expression. 

The views of the four writers thus mark the establishment of 
nazm as a significant new trend in Qur’dnic exegetical approach. 
But these views are not only of historical interest; they are, as we 
shall see, presupposed in subsequent nazm thought on the Qur’an. 





327 amakhshari, 1:121-122. 
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Linear Connection 

In the second chapter of Al-Burhan fi “Ulam al-Qur’an, Badr 
ad-Din Muhammad ibn ©Abd Allah az-Zarkashi (745-794/1344- 
1391) discusses the question of interrelationships between the 
Qur’anic verses; the word he uses to denote these interrelationships 
is mundsabat (pl. of mundsabah).4 Muslim scholarly opinion, 
Zarkashi says, is divided on whether the Qur’anic verses in their 
present arrangement are characterized by mundsabah. Some argue 
that since, in the compiling of the Quran, the revelatory sequence 
of the verses was abandoned, therefore the hikmah (“wise considera- 
tion”) of mundsabah must have been observed in rearranging the 
Qur’anic material. Others maintain that the Qur’4n was revealed 
over a period of twenty odd years and dealt with so many diverse 
subjects that any attempt to induce coherence in it would be futile.* 
Zarkashi himself supports the first view,** but notes that the task of 
discovering mundsabah in the Qur’an is a difficult one, and that very 
few scholars have attempted it. Of those who have, Zarkashi cites 
Razi as an outstanding figure.*” 

Razi is probably the first writer to apply the idea of nazm to 
the whole of the Qur’an. He is convinced that the Qur’an yields 
most of its /ata’if (“subtly beautiful points”) through the nazm ot 
arrangement it possesses. He often draws the reader’s attention to 
the exquisiteness of the nazm of this or that verse, and criticizes 
certain interpretations of Qur’anic verses if, in his view, they violate 
the nazm of the Qur’an.?? : 

Razi’s method of establishing nazm in a Qur’anic sirah con- 
sists in showing how verse | of the siirah leads to verse 2, how verse 
2 is related to verse 3, and so on until an unbroken linear connec- 
tion between all the verses of the siirah is established. Sometimes 
R4zi seeks to connect stirahs in similar fashion. Not infrequently, he 
suggests two or more types of connections (not always mutually 





The second chapter of Burhan, in which this discussion takes place, is entitled 
“Ma‘rifat Munasabat bayn al-Ayat”. 


Sypid., 1:37. 
Tbid., 1:38. 
"hid. 1:36 
BSee for example, RAT, 9:219; 10:140. 


See, for example, Ibid, 6) 1415, 83; 9:189; 24:176. 
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reconcilable) between verses.“ Thus he may give his own explana- 
tion of the nazm connection and, at the same time, adduce a sabab 
an-nuzil that links up the verses in question. It should be noted, 
however, that Razi does not hesitate to reject a sabab an-nuziil if it 
appears to him to be in clear contradiction of the nazm interpreta- 
tion he himself has arrived at, though this does not often happen. 

Razi uses a number of expressions synonymously with nazm. 
The ones he uses most frequently are: mundsabah;4! wajh an-nazm 
huwa annahi . . 4 (“the explanation of the nazm is as follows . . 73 
ta“allug hadhihi |-dyati bi ma qablaha huwa ...% (“this verse is 
related to the preceding verse in the following manner ...”); and 
lamma with perfect verb followed by perfect verb (“after [elucidat- 
ing such-and-such a point], [God] now [follows it up with this 
point}”). 

Razi’s attempt to see mundsabah between the Qur’dnic 
verses—and, in some cases, sirahs—was followed by similar 
attempts by a number of other scholars, perhaps most notably by 
these four exegetes: Nizam ad-Din ibn al-Hasan al-Qummi an- 
Nisabiri (d. 728/1327); Aba Abd Allah Athir ad-Din Muhammad 
ibn Yusuf (654-745/ 1256-1344), known as Abi Hayyan; Shams ad- 
Din Muhammad ibn Muhammad ash-Shirbini (d. 977/ 1569); and 
Aba th-Thana’ Shihab ad-Din Mahmid as-Sayyid Muhammad al- 
Aliisi (1217-1270/ 1802-1854). These writers borrow heavily from 
RAzi, taking over from him not only his method but also the for- 
mulaic expressions he uses to express his idea of nazm. Of these 
four, Nisabari is probably the most dependent upon Razi,“4 though 
he represents an advance over Razi in that he does not content 
himself with connecting individual verses to one another, but, typi- 
cally, divides a sirah into a number of passages and tries to link up 
these passages by connecting the dominant ideas in them. Abi 
Hayyan in this respect follows Razi. Shirbini did not, it seems, origi- 
nally plan to explain Qur’4nic nazm, and there is no significant 
mention of it in his commentary on the early part of the Qur’an. 
However, by the time he reaches the middle of the Qur’4n, nazm has 





“See, for example, ibid., 10:116, 209; 11:6, 32, 89. 
“'See, for example, ibid., 9:158; 28:193. 

S00, for example, ibid., 10:105. 

See, for example, ibid., 10:205; 11:42, 57-58, 60, 69-70, 
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become an established principle with Shirbini. Alisi, while he is 
mindful of the general context in which certain verses occur and 
often makes this general context the criterion for determining the 
merit of a particular interpretation, does not take pains to establish 
an unbroken link between all the verses of a sirah. He, however, 
excels the other writers of this category when it comes to establish- 
ing connections between sirahs. For, unlike the others, who connect 
two siirahs by connecting the closing verses of the one siirah and the 
opening verses of the other, Aliisi offers concrete points of compari- 
son between sirahs taken as wholes. But neither R4zi nor any of the 
other four writers seeks to establish links between all the sirahs. 

We may conclude that the nazm these writers seek to establish 
is linear in character and has a bearing chiefly on individual sirahs. 
But, in their preoccupation with what we have called the larger units 
of the Qur'an, these scholars have further developed the concept of 
nazm. And while they seek to establish nazm between the verses of a 
given sirah, and sometimes between several siirahs, these scholars 
continue to discuss nazm in the sense of ideal word-meaning rela- 
tionships. This means that their nazm view, rather than being 
opposed to the nazm view of the scholars of the first category, incor- 
porates it and builds upon it. 


Modem Authors 


The issue of Qur’anic nazm has continued to intrigue Muslim 
scholars in present times. These scholars have tried to come to grips 
with the issue either in response to Western scholars’ criticism of the 
Qur'an as a disjointed, unsystematic work, or with the aim of pro- 
viding more satisfactory solutions to the nazm question than have 
hitherto been offered, or in order to investigate an area considered 
not only legitimate but important in modern literary theory. The 
three types of motivation are of course not absolutely distinct from 
each other, and one might detect the presence of all three in a 
writer’s approach to the problem. 

Before proceeding further, we should note that, in expounding 
the elements of nazm in the Qur’4n, not all modern scholars use 
expressions like nazm or mundsabah. This, however, is not a crucial 
matter. As long as these scholars are concerned with the issue of 
nazm in its essential sense, that is, as long as they attempt to see the 
Qur’fin as a work marked by coherence, then, irrespective of 
whether they use certain specific expressions or not, their views will 
be germane to our study, 
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We will select three modern writers for discussion: Abii 1-A‘la 
Mawdidi, Muhammad Mahmiid Hijazi*, and Fazlur Rahman (b. 
1338/1919). The views of two other writers will come in for treat- 
ment in chapter IV. 

1. Mawdidi. Mawdidi is fully aware that a modern reader of 
the Qur’an is likely to become perplexed by the way the Qur’an 
presents itself. The Qur’an does not classify its subjects into self- 
contained chapters, but in the same breath speaks of matters legal, 
historical, political, philosophical, and ethical. This apparent lack of 
coherence leaves the reader with the impression that the Qur’an is a 
poorly arranged work. 

After granting that the problem is likely to arise, and in an 
acute form, Mawdidi suggests that it can be solved with reference 
to the subject, purpose, and central thesis of the Qur’an. The subject 
of the Qur'an is man and his salvation; the central theme is the 
“right attitude” that man ought to adopt toward God, the universe, 
and life; the purpose is to invite man to adopt this attitude.4” The 
Qur’an, Mawdiidi says, never draws away from its subject, never 
forgets its purpose, and never abandons its fundamental thesis.‘ 
Moreover, the Qur’an was revealed in bits and pieces over a period 
of twenty-three years, and so one cannot expect to find in it the plan 
of a doctoral dissertation. Still further, the original, revelatory 
arrangement of the Qur’an, which answered the needs of the time of 
the Prophet, was changed by the Prophet because it would not have 
been suitable for later times.°? 

This is an ingenious response to the charge of incoherence in 
the Qur'an. There is, however, a problem with this response. For it 
is not enough to say that the Qur’dn always sticks to its subject, 
purpose, and basic thesis. A book of quotations on a subject may 
meet the same criteria, and yet the unity of such a book will be of a 
very different kind from the unity of a book that offers a systematic 
treatment of a subject. Moreover, if the Qur’4n meets the above- 
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ntinue to meet them no matter what 
real question is not whether the 
what arrangement it is given, con- 
with the arrangement 
To this question 


stated criteria, then it would co 
arrangement it is given. But the 
Quranic material, irrespective of 
tinues to have coherence or not, but whether, 
it actually has, it possesses coherence or not. 


Mawdiadi does not address himself. 


ad? nse has its value. For one thing, 
aa eed dern Muslim thinker, shows a 
For another, his solution to the 
harp awareness of the problem. ; : 
sjabletn even though it may be | in — am eee 
: close 
sents it, can probably be made, through a 
Mawdadi calls the Qur’anic subject, purpose, and central thesis, the 
i lausible solution. 
a . Hijack, Biz claims to be the first to have geen = 
notion of “topical unity” in the Qur'an. In his i ee 
Mawditiyyah fi l-Qur’an al-Karim, after acknowledging pee 
of earlier scholars to see interrelationships (mundsabat) betw' 
Qur’anic verses and surahs,>! he writes: 


However, none of the earlier exegetes has attempted to collect all 


' : : 

verses on one topic, arrange r C . 
eh sequence, and, considering the occasions of _—, - 
the suitability of the verses in the sirahs they occur : a _— 
to study the verses in a thorough, systematic manne 


ae) 
to arriving at a complete and unbroken topical unity. 


What Hijazi is saying is that, besides the nazm of on ee 
and surahs of the Qur’an, there is another type of nazm ee a 
in the Qur’an, one that scholars have failed to none . Pee 
Hijazi contends, is brought out only when a ae eae: 
a given subject are brought together and studied in their 


cal order. 
Apart from the fact that 
of evidence to substantiate his 


that Hijazi offers a rather meager amount 
thesis (he gives only three examples, 


a ae 


Miia, p. 23 
SAbid., p. 25. See also ibid, pp, 31, 33-34, 54, 60, 95, 125, 
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which i 
feat, ie truly representative), there is a basic flaw in hi 
= Bo ee too ne a reliance on the occasions of rane 
ee S is we -nigh impossible to say with certainty that a 
saline see -nuzil in fact occasioned the revelation of a certain 
: ae aimee because of the problems attendant upon takin 
Sue ene dt of the occasions of revelation Muslim 
erpret an occasion of r i 
=e etime evelation to m 
an ee event but any situation to which a ive 
ate Ne might have application.>4 But this shift of emehas 
ee ae of me occasions to their applicability does not 
yazi's theory, which i i 
ae ry, which is predicated on a historical 
‘vag? i 
ee s scien to see a certain type of nazm in the Qur’an 
haired ae ee questionable value. Yet it is significant 
aha ed ace a historical perspective on the issue and offers 
— ee ; oever brief, of the nazm views of earlier writers. I 
oe = e would like to place himself in what he seems _ 
Me ee or less well-established tradition of nazm inte a 
Bare ek For it should be clear by now that a ee 
an exegesis i 
a g does exist, a fact not appreciated 
3. Fazl i ahm: 
cheater Cee The Qur an, Fazlur Rahman says, possesses 
ae me on the universe and life.”5> It inculcates “a 
chauung” and “its teachin ‘nol 
ae : g has ‘no inner contradic- 
nee ae Soh es é ae 6 But “little attempt has Ste, 
! e Qur’an as a unity,” i 
pe y,”°’ there havin os 
general failure to understand the underlying unity of ae cate 
3 





The three examples are: divinity of God (ibi 
pp. 257), ; ot ibid., pp. 134 ff.), wi a 
first ae a = ae of Moses (ibid., pp. 325 ff.). These ain aa 
sufficient Satkiriond aleheieal teres because they pertain to subject bos A 
of inher tauabet ot wan aa material is available, something that See 
: spe er Qur’anic subjects. Hijizi’s definiti € Sai 
quite preci: j : jects. Hijazi’s definiti “topic” i 
of soos ten ay and wine form a topic in foamke ates aoe neon 
dreds and thousands a definition of a topic, the Qur’an may be said See 
they would include pig aie For these hundreds and thousands oe ortega 
a chal only familiar historical events but also abstr ‘opics—and 
s—there are hardly any occasions of revelation eae - 
Cc. 


5 

“Zarkashi, 1:31-32. 
55. 

Fazlur Rahman, Major Themes, p. xi. 
56 

Islam and Modernity, p. 6. 


hid. 
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coupled with a practical insistence upon fixing on the words of 


various verses in isolation.”58 Fazlur Rahman is very critical of this 
“piecemeal, ad hoc, and often quite extrinsic treatment of the 
Qur’an.”5? For a study of the Qur’dn as a unity, he proposes a 
hermeneutical method that consists of “a double movement, from 
the present situation to Qur’anic times, then back to the pre- 


sent,”Fazlur Rahman thus rejects the “piecemeal” approach to the 


Qur’an and advocates a holistic approach. But although he con- 
terms only,°! 


ceives of the Qur’an as a unity, he does so in thematic 
and does not look for any structural unity or coherence in the 


Quran. In other words, he is not concerned with vindicating the 
he emphasizes the need 


received arrangement of the Qur’an. In fact, 
to make a “systematic attempt ... to understand the Qur’an in the 


order in which it was revealed ...,”* a view that by implication 
dismisses the idea that the existing Qur’anic arrangement is 


significant. 
This rounds off our brief survey of the historical development 


of the idea of nazm in the Qur’an. But even this survey makes it 
sufficiently clear that the concept of Qur’anic nazm has a fairly long 
history. Beginning as an appendage to the issue of Qur’anic ifjaz, 
the notion of nazm in the Qur’an evolves to become a subject of 


interest in itself. The shift of emphasis is very evident in Jurjani, 


who, it will be recalled, cites plenty of verses from Arabic poetry but 
relatively few Qur’anic verses. With him, one might say, a theologi- 


cal issue is transformed into a literary issue. With modern writers, 


the connection between ifjaz and nazm is further loosened. 


8thid., p. 2. 
Spid., p. 4. See also ibid., pp. 2-3; and Mayor Themes, p. Xii- 


slam and Modernity, p. 5- For a fuller treatment of the subject, see ibid., pp. 5-11, 
i ement of the method. According to 


17-20—with p. 20 providing a summary stat 
Fazlur Rahman, “Although the method I have advocated here is new in form, bever- 
theless its elements are all traditional.” Ibid., p. 143. See also ibid., p. 145. 


using a “logical rather than chronological” 


§l1n his Major Themes, Fazlur Rahman, 
tion of Qur’anic themes.” See Mayor 


procedure, attempts to offer a “synthetic exposi 
Themes, p. Xt. 


627 s1am and Modernity, P- 144, Fazlur Rahman clarifies, however, that what he rec- 
ommends is “studying the Qur'an in its total and specific background (and doing this 
study systematically in a historical order), not just studying it verse by verse or 
passage by passage with an isolated ‘occasion of revelation’ (sha’n al-nuziil) {sic}.” 
Ibid., p. 145. The “youl” background of the Qur'an is the general sociohistorical 
context in which the Qui’ in was revealed; the “specific” background consists of the 
specific Contents of specific Qur'linice texts Ibid,, p. 143. See also ibid., p. 6. 
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Also, we can see a more or less logical progression in the nazm 
ideas of the writers. The views of the second category of traditional 
scholars represent an advance over the views of the scholars of the 
first category. And although the views of modern writers differ sig: 
nificantly from those of traditional writers taken as a group, the 
former’s preoccupation with thematic coherence in the Qur'an is 
perhaps not entirely unrelated to the latter’s “word-m 
tionship” or “linear connection.” 

But none of the authors that we have discussed, traditional or 
modern, present the Qur’an as a book that possesses thematic and 
structural nazm at the same time. 

This defines for us the task that Islahi sets himself in Tadab- 
bur-i Qur’an, namely, to show that the Qur’an possesses structural 
as well as thematic coherence, and that this coherence exists in the 
Qur'an in complex but regular and interwoven patterns. Thus, 
although the pivotal concept in Islahi carries the name of nazm, the 
term nazm in Islahi acquires a meaning radically different from the 
ones we have so far encountered. But first we should take a look at 
the nazm framework constructed by Farahi and Islahi. That nazm 
framework is the subject of our next chapter. 


eaning rela- 


Summary 


Aa The concept of Qur’anic nazm has a fairly long history. Aris- 
ing in connection with the discussion on Qur’anic icjaz, the concept 
originally referred to the Qur’an’s inimitable way of relating words 
to meanings. Next it was interpreted to mean a linear connection 
between Qur’anic verses and sirahs, although even at this stage 
scholars continued to discuss the word-meaning relationship the 
Qur’an seeks to establish. Modern writers, to the extent that 
Mawdidi, Hijazi, and Fazlur Rahman can be taken as representing 
them, emphasize aspects of thematic unity in the Qur’an. 
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Chapter I] 


NAZM ACCORDING TO FARAHI AND ISLAHI 


In this chapter a general discussion of Islahi’s exegetical a 
ciples will be followed by a treatment of the most salient Da 
aed by him in Tadabbur-i Qur’an, namely, the principle of nazm. 


Exegetical Principles 


Essentially, Islahi subscribes to the principles of ce Pe 
down by Farahi, but he presents them more STE ncnitie - : 
i ti arized from the Intro 
lowing treatment 1s, therefore, summ: : \ pani 
T scussion of them 
Tadabbur. The places where Farahi’s own : : 
indi I Since the focus in the prese: 
be found are indicated in the notes. Ea 
i inci derstood by Islahi, and 1514p 
work is on the nazm principle as un! ve : 
i i Farahi’s, a separate section 
jews on nazm sometimes differ from 's, 
Sia out the differences between the two ae ae ie ok 
ahi for “principles” 0 
te. One of the words Islahi uses 
wasdill (literally, “means, sources”). In the following ere 
the word “principles” is used as an equivalent of wasa ul. 


ent 2 Abe 
ae gat divides the principles of Qur’an Daca into eae 
t i "a d those that are e€ ; 
se that are internal to the Qur an an ae 
Pie internal principles are three in a ma anic language, 
-anic nazgm, and Quranic nazd’ir ( ‘par els”). 
oe ie deep knowledge of pre-Islamic Arabic 1s of the utmost 


importance. In point of idiom, structure, and style that pare al 
fers markedly from modem Arabic, and one must ee a goo oe 
mand of it before one can fully understand the Quranic style 


iliar 
method of presentation. In fact, one must be thoroughly familia 


ic li that literature is 
i i e of pre-Islamic literature, for 
te See fan F against whose backdrop 


an accurate mirror of the Arabian society 


3 
ur’an was revealed. me i 
ve sie is a fundamental characteristic of the Qur'an. The 


Nslahi, Tadabbur, 1:1. 


“bid. 


3pid., Isiiev. Farahi, Majmi‘ah, p. 42. 
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Qur'an, that is to say, is a very well-structured book. It is a known 
fact that the Quranic arrangement, fixed as it was by Muhammad 
himself,* does not reflect the chronological arrangement of the reve- 
lations. There must, therefore, be a special hikmah or wisdom in the 
rearranging of the Qur’dn. Hence the importance of nazm, for a 
study of Qur’anic nazm brings out that hikmah.5 

By providing abundant thematic and other kinds of parallels, 
the Qur’an explains itself. What is unclear in one verse is made clear 
in another, what is brief in one siirah is elaborated elsewhere. The 
best guide to the Qur’an is the Qur'an itself.® 

These three internal principles, together with one of the exter- 
nal principles, that of the Sunnah mutawatirah (see below), are the 
gat‘i (“categorical”) principles, while the rest are zanni (“non-cate- 
gorical”; literally, “conjectural”) principles. The former are primary 
and irreducible, and suffice for the purpose of arriving at the basic 
Qur'an interpretation. The latter are secondary in importance, are 
theoretically dispensable, and should be used only when they are in 
accord with, or at least do not contradict, the former.” 

There are six external principles: Sunnah mutawatirah, Hadith, 
asbab an-nuziil, earlier Qur’an commentaries, previous scriptures, 
and ancient Arab history. 

The Prophet’s normative practice, when it is transmitted by 
such a large number of people that the possibility of its being falsely 
attributed to him is excluded, is known as the Sunnah mutawatirah 
(“universally known practice”; literally, “practice that is transmit- 
ted widely and with unbroken chains of narrators”). The Sunnah 
mutawatirah provides the only authoritative interpretation of the 
large number of terms that the Qur’an uses technically but does not 
always explain, terms like salah (“ritual prayer”), zakah (“welfare 


ee Nay TN Oa aed {Hd Se tal my Orval yo 


‘Muslim writers, while they agree that Muhammad supervised the arrangement of 
the verses into siirahs, disagree on who was responsible for the arrangement of the 
sirahs themselves. See Shawk4ni, 2:352-353. Farahi is of the view that the sirahs, 
too, were given their present arrangement by Muhammad and provides arguments to 
that effect. Dala’il, pp. 13-14, 40, n. Islahi holds the same view. As we shall see in 


chapter VII, the Farahi-Islahi Concept of nazm has a bearing on the question of who 
arranged the Qur'an. 


*Islabi, Tadabbur, 1:v. Farah, Daia’il, pp. 34 ff. 
5tslabi, Tadabbur, 1:xv-xvi. Farahi, Majmaah, p35. 


"Islabi, Tadabbur, 1:i-ii, xvi. Farahi, Majmi“ah, pp. 35-39, 
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i) (“pilgrimage”), © “lesser pil- 
due”), sawm (“fasting”), hajj (“pilgrimage”), umrah ( 


see dante 
; ” af (“circumambulation”). . eee 
a , ae of interpretation, the Hadith Ce a. 
Muhammad—and Islahi brackets with Hadith eee aa cara 
mad’s Companions, that is, the reports about the - - ie 
i we conduct—is invaluable. But it does not eres po eet te 
iy with the Sunnah mutawatirah, and is, theretore, 
ity 
ch: 9 ’ nae thet 
Beane asbab an-nuzil should be derived from the Roe c 
h as possible, and historical events and on fe eee 
ed and then in their essential via only when the 
: 10 (see below). 
ST Oe aia te should nee neat i 
j be used for co = 
i ce of exegesis, though they may | a 
eae ae that is, for confirming an interpretation reac 
f gar‘i principles." , . 
ee ees ae to the previous scriptures es 
| sepoeeeur are the Old Testament and the = cee 
coal be explained through a critical study of the Bi sige 
2 cS say, one should not set much store by the accounts 


ts are 
lim scholars in their works provide of them, Pee jaa ae 
largely based on hearsay and carry oe neit 
isti ¢ with Muslims themselves. att 
Se Arab history helps one in understanding the Qur 


icient historical 
references to the pre-Islamic Arab peoples. ne a a ie. 
information on the subject is lacking. For suc oon 
fore, one has to depend largely on the Qur'an itsell. 


hide (pi es aie ot ete 


ahi, Tada i-xvii. Farahi, Majmil“ah, pp. 41-42. 
8Isla i, Tadabbur, \:xvi-xXvu. Farahi, Majmi pp 
abi Vii ahi j 41. 
sla i. Tadabbur, 1:xvii-xviii. Farahi, Majmit ah, pp. 39, 40, 
et 
ly abi, Tadabbur, Lixvili-xix. Farahi, Majmit ah, pp. 37-39. 


; i exegetical principle, 
ahi >xix- ahi does not mention this as an f i 
pe eS be alls) Bil the fact that in his Majmifah he refers ( 
if “princi 


: : -mself 
mmentari i terpretation he himsel 
nly to cite support for an inter re 
eel 2 nese of ie pring indicates that Islahi a ee ae 
fe : Sotcasbe that was implicit in Farahi’s writings. See Maj , 
‘orm 


ms vals Se ‘ 
sani, Tadabbur, \:xx. Farahi, Mama ah, p. 40 


i 3, Majmit® . 39-40, 
13) sjahi, Tadabbur, 1:xx-xxi. Farahi, Majmiah, pp 
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Bees with the Traditional Set of Principles 
comparison of the above-stated princi | i 
: principles inci 
ples of exegesis held by traditional Muslim Ae ee aa 
many differences. : saa 
The M i i ii 
een tes argon fi Usil at-Tafsir of Tagi ad-Din Ahmad ibn 
oe ss - ibn aymiyyah (662-728/ 1262-1327) is a representa- 
ena os e field of Qur’anic exegetical theory. Ibn Taymiyyah 
owing as the principles of Qur'an i i 
a int : 
a anic pei the Sunnah of Muhammad,!5 the es 
ae (the asbab an-nuzill are apparently bated fbn 
e ae, tees ings) and the sayings of the Paicctors 
ompanions. at is known as tafsir bi r-ra’y (“ 
lari opinion in exegesis”) is disallowed by Ibn 7 — 
ea of Arabic is of course assumed by him Seiad 
ide aees in his Burhan gives a fairly similar description of the 
oe Qur an Interpretation. The major exegetical principl 
oe re ee By Bh of Muhammad,”? the sayings of the Caines: 
S (who have first-hand knowled al i 
bok ge of the asbab an-nuzil)?! 
ns Successors,” knowledge of Arabic,23 oil @inka?! Yon, : 
hastens to point out that by “opinion” he does not mean tafsir bi = 





bn Taymiyyah, pp. 93, 94. 
thid., pp. 93-94, 

Ibid. pp. 95 ff. 

“"Ibid., pp. 48-49, 95-96. 
'SIbid., pp. 102-105. 


9). 

Tbid., pp. - i i i 
ha A PP Fae For a brief discussion of tafsir bi r-ra’y, see Abi Zahrah. 
ie ee we oF 86 ff. I do not, however, agree with Jullandri aca be 
implies that tafsir Bi Leas Cisatiichen Saat ieee Coe sd 
ee, ‘ commentary”) lacks 

ning. He presents the Mu‘tazilah as the free-thinkers i acai eare 4 ae 

i w has 


no i 
pee ona ne for example, Fazlur Rahman, Islam, p. 88, and 
1372/1952), 4:7 im (4 vols.; Cairo: Maktabat an-Nahdah al-Misriyyah, 


*°Zarkashi, 2:156-157. 
"bid, 2:157. 

Ibid, 2:158-159 
Ibid., 2:160. 

**bid., 2:161. 
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ra’y but opinion that is informed by wisdom with which God 
endows a person like the Companion CAbd Allah ibn SAbbas (Ist/ 
7th century). Muhammad specially prayed to God that He might 
bless Ibn “Abbas with wisdom in religious and Qur’anic matters.” 

Speaking overall, the major difference between the Ibn 
Taymiyyah-Zarkashi set of principles and the Farahi-Islahi set of 
principles is that the former is a continuum, while there is, in the 
latter, a clear break between two kinds of principles. In Ibn 
Taymiyyah-Zarkashi, the principles are arranged in diminishing 
order of importance: the second principle will be used where the 
first cannot be used, the third where the second cannot be, and so 
on26 In Farahi-Islahi, on the other hand, a sharp contrast is made 
between gat“i and zanni principles, and the difference between the 
two is one of kind, not simply one of degree. 

Comparison between individual principles from the two for- 
mulations will bring out other differences. First of all, to Ibn 
Taymiyyah and Zarkashi, the sayings of Muhammad’s Companions 
are an independent exegetical source. Farahi and Islahi bracket the 
Companions’ sayings with Hadith and treat them accordingly. 
Unlike Zarkashi and Ibn Taymiyyah, they do not consider the say- 
ings of the Successors as an independent source of exegesis. 

Second, Zarkashi does not mention the asbab an-nuzil as an 
independent exegetical principle, but puts it under “the sayings of 
the Companions,” and Ibn Taymiyyah appears to do the same.?” 
But both of them attach great value to asbab an-nuzil as an aid to 
understanding the Qur’an.28 Farahi and Islahi mention them as a 
principle, but interpret them differently. Asbab an-nuzil, as histori- 
cally understood, lose much of their importance in these two writ- 
ers, for they insist that the sabab an-nuzil, of a Quranic surah for 
example, should be derived from the Qur’an itself. Just as a physi- 
cian can look at a prescription and identify the ailment for which it 
was intended, so should a scholar, by closely studying a sirah, be 

able to figure out its sabab an-nuziil. Only in cases where the Qur'an 
refers or alludes to specific incidents should one look outside the 
sarah for the sabab an-nuzil. Thus, in Farahi and Islahi, the asbab 





ibid. 
26See, for example, Ibn ‘Taymiyyah, pp. 93 fF. 
277 arkashi, 2:17, See also n, 17 above, 


Ibn Taymiyyah, pp. 4749 Zarkashy, $:22034 
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Gare are redefined to become, mainly 
uran and cease to be something that ji 


But the most im 
and Zarkahi on the one hand an 
that while the latter believe the 
significant nazm, 
chapter we noted that the 
be discussed by the end 
works dealing with Qur’ 
century, and that alread 
extensive use of the naz 
Ibn Taymiyyah nor Z. 


ely exegetical Principle. Even after Zarkashi and Ibn Taymiyyah, 


as we saw Be 

aS ety ., news of Qur'an commentators used a nazm 

vb hiewecttts at ur an. And yet not until Farahi was nazm r. i d 
sear ee of a regular principle of exegesis. The next secti cans 

present the views of Farahi and Islahi on nazm ee 


The Nazm Principle 


To Farahi and Islahi AUS 
afi slahi, the Lane 
Farahi calls it the first and for principle of nazm is indispensable; 


em ; a 
and the most distinguishing Pete of all exegetical principles,29 


course, is no other.30 f Islahi’s Tadabbur-i Qur’an, of 


Arguments for the P, 
resence of Nazm in the a 
Several arguments may be ie 


is possessed of nazm.3! Presented to show that the Qur’an 


Furst, a numb i 
me er of Muslim scholars (Razi, for example) have 


that 5 
ars were fe Possessés nazm. Although none of these schol. 
ve a satisfactory explanati ; 
jon of Qur’anic nazm, 


29. Pe 

Farahi, Majmiah, p. 35. 
30; ape 

Tslabi, Tadabbur, 8:8. 
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The arguments are off 
: ered by Farahi, b : 
sented is taken f, ahi’ rarahi, but the order in which 
in which they ae aeiedi ee i-yi Tadabbur-i Qur'an, eee to Gee , 
will be added in the notes. S writings and Islahi’s Introduction to Tadabbur 


30 


a feature internal to the 
Qur’an. S superimposed on the 


portant difference between Ibn Taymiyyah 
5 as Islahi on the other is 

2 ; 
the former do not raise ices ee, 
question of Qur’anic nazm had bein 
1 of the 2nd/8th century, that the extant 
amic nazm date at least from the 4th/10th 
y in the 6th/12th century Razi had made 
ears as he understood it. But neither 
gives any consideration to nazm as a 
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yet the idea that the Quran has nazm obviously has a history of its 
own.22 

Second, scholars who have denied the existence of nazm in the 
Qur’an have done so not because they were fully convinced that the 
Qur'an lacks nazm, but because they were only partially successful 
in unraveling that nazm. Unable to prove that the whole of the 
Qur’an possessed nazm, they denied that nazm was present in any 
part of it. In so doing, they were trying to maintain a consistent view 
about the matter, but that does not mean that the Qur’an is without 
nazm.33 

Third, the chronological arrangement of the Qur’an was dras- 
tically changed by Muhammad, a proof that the new arrangement 
must have a hikmah that would have been lost had the original 
arrangement been preserved.™ 

Fourth, the order in which the surahs are arranged in the 
Qur’an is evidently not determined by the rule of decreasing length, 
a rule that would have come in handy if the Qur’an had lacked 
nazm. One must, therefore, find another way to account for the fact 
that short sirahs sometimes follow but sometimes also precede 
longer sirahs. It is nazm that supplies the needed explanation.*® 

Lastly, no sensible discourse may lack nazm or coherence. It is 
indeed surprising that the Qur'an, a book of proven inimitability, 
should be thought to be marked by incoherence.*® 

These arguments do not clinch the matter in favor of the par- 
ticular Farahi-Islahi view of Quranic nazm. They do suggest, how- 
ever, that it is erroneous to regard the Qur’an as a book that lacks 
nazm completely or has a superficial nazm The arguments that 
make this suggestion most forcefully are the last four. But they will 
remain suggestions unless concrete evidence in support of them is 
presented from the Qur’an itself. In chapter III we shall see whether 
the evidence presented by Farahi (and later by Islabi) is compelling 
or not. 


ek ee eee ee ee SS 
321 s1ahi, Mabadi, pp. 174-176; Tadabbur, 1:v-vii. Fardhi, Majmifah, pp. 29-30. 


33) jabi, Mabadi, pp. 176-178; Tadabbur, \:v. Farahi, Dala’il, p. 23. 


34 lahi, Mabadi, pp. 177-178; Tadabbur, 1:v-vii, Farahi, Majmiah, pp. 32-33. See 
also n. 4 above. 


3}slahi, Mabadt, pp. 179-180; Tadabbur, 1:v. Farahi, Dala’il, p. 93. 
361s1ahi, Mabadi, pp. 182-183; Tadabbur, 1:v. Farahi, Dala’il, pp. 21-22, 39. 
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Nature of Qur’anic Nazm 


} arahi dra s etween other sch 
WS a distinction b £ 
nazm and his own. Other scholars 


hold to what in chapter I was called 


these scholars and reserves the wor 


Say, even when these wri i 
: i 
we ters discuss what 


e 
guishes between the two terms in the following way: 
A few scholars h: i ands , 
ave written ab a. 
es lave about the 1 = i. 
rene ae anic] ae and siirahs cs ee ie 
ur’an, I do not kn ‘ i een 
eles : ow [of anyon i 
i a Meters Serer the two is ‘i Hoe gees 
gam. T etween its verse: 

oe anic] discourse to be a unified ae ie a oe re 

eker of tandsub often co: sa ate aaa et 


FrttaneRe con: cea himself with any kind of 


Thus i ahi. 
a eek > ee 7 Farahi, tandsub or mundsabah simpl 
fe Sears king up o the sentences of a discourse in di of 
y that the discourse is more than the sum eile a 
of its 


constituent sentences. To look for such tan 
a - is, in oe view, to take a fra 
ep in this search for mund 
; nasabah, is i 
details, the wood lost for the trees. hina" udp esac. 


T makin 
Afte zg this distinction be by 
tween nazm and munasabah, 
I arahi fur th P. Ss hat h ns by nazm OF nizam 
er ex lain Ww ©& mea . 


In brief, by nizam we mean that a stirah be a totality. and also be 
Gi t b 
, 


related with the sirah that precedes it and the one that follows it, 
or with that which precedes or follows 1t at one remove. . .. On 
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over and above” he calls wahdaniyyah® (“unity”). He then remarks 
that the three key elements of nazm are tartib, tanasub, and 
wahdaniyyah."| But at this point Farahi puts a different construction 
on the word fandsub. Until now he has used it in the sense of simple 
“linkage,” contrasting it with nazm. But now he uses it in the sense 
of “proportion.” Also, the word tartib, which means “order,” is now 
given the meaning that was originally carried by tanasub, namely, 
“linkage.”4? As for wahdaniyyah, it imparts unity to a discourse, 
making it a whole that is more than the sum total of its parts. 
According to Farahi, the element of wahddniyyah is missing from 
the other scholars’ concept of nazm. That is why he describes their 
concept as the concept of mundsabah and his own as that of nazm. 
To sum up, a discourse will possess nazm when it has tartib, tandsub, 
and wahdaniyyah, that is, when it is well-ordered, well-propor- 
tioned, and well-unified. 


Importance of Nazm 

In chapter I we saw that, to Razi, Quranic nazm is significant 
because it brings to light many lata’if or “subtleties” of the Qur’an. 
According to Farahi and Islahi, nazm does not simply bring out the 
subtleties of thought and niceties of expression in the Qur'an, it 
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Ibid., p. 76. 
4\tpid., p. 77. 


42The changed meaning of the word tandsub will be apparent from @ comparison of 
the following two statements (here left untranslated) by Farahi. The first runs: Fa 
tabayyna min ma mand anna n-nizama shay’un za@’idun ‘ala I-mundsabati wa 
tartibi l-ajza’i. .. . Dala’il, p. 75. Farahi makes this statement after drawing a distinc- 
tion between nazm and mundasabah. This being the context of the statement, it can be 
inferred that Farahi here uses the word mundsaba interchangeably with tandsub, the 
two thus denoting simple “linkage,” and both being opposed to nizam, which would 
denote an organic type of relationship. But now consider the second statement: Fa 
amma idha raayta husna t-tartibi wa |-munasabati fi tagdimi L-abwabi ba‘ diha Cala 
ba°din wa ma‘a dhdlika ja‘alta L-kalama fi kulli babin bayanan wahidan jariyan ila 
mawdit thi mata tandsubin fi ajza’i L-kalami sara |-kitabu dha nizamin kamilin. Wa bi 
L-jumlati fa la budda li husni n-nizami min an yakiina |-kalamu hasana t-tartibi hasana 
t-tandsubi qawiyya [-wahdaniyyati. Ibid., p. 77. Whereas tandsub was in the first state- 
ment interchangeable with mundsabah, it is no longer so in this one, but has rather 
been used in the sense of “proportion.” The word tartib, too, as can be seen, and as 
will be confirmed by a look at the three paragraphs that precede this statement in 


Dala’il, here not only means “order,” but also takes on the meaning of mundsabah or 
tandsub, that is, “linkage, connection.” The inconsistent usage is probably explained 
by the fact that, like many others of Faraht’s works, Dald’il was compiled by Farahi’s 
students from hia more oF loans seattered notes 
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forms an integral part of the essential meaning or message of the 
Qur'an. Qur’anic nazm is important because it provides the only key 
to the proper understanding of the Qur’dn. Upon reading the 
Qur'an without the guiding light of nazm, one will at best acquire 
knowledge of a few isolated injunctions or pronouncements of the 
Qur'an. It is nazm that, by furnishing an integrated view of the 
Quran, throws new light on every verse. A chemical compound is 
much more than a simple combination of its constituent substances. 
Without nazm the Qur’4n is no more than an aggregate of verses 
and sirahs; with nazm it is transmuted into a real unity.? 

But how would Quranic nazm furnish the only key to the 
proper understanding of the Qur’4n? Farahi and Islahi would reply: 
by placing the Qur’anic verses in an ineluctable context. Multiple 
(and often contradictory) interpretations of Qur’anic verses are due 
to the fact that the verses are taken out of context. By putting every 
verse in its context, nazm would eliminate the possibility of way- 
ward interpretations. In a word, adherence to the nazm principle 
would make for a definitive interpretation of the Qur’an.4 


Faraht'’s Scheme of Nazm 

We shall now outline Farahi’s scheme of nazm, and also note 
the modifications that Islahi makes to it. 

The basic nazm unit in the Qur’an is the sirah. Every sarah 
has a central theme called Camiid (see next chapter), around which 
the entire siirah revolves. The “améd is the unifying thread in the 
srah, and the sirah is to be interpreted with reference to it.% 

Not only is every siirah a unity, there is a logical link between 
all the sirahs as they follow one another in the present Qur’dnic 
arrangement.” The siirahs fall into nine groups, and each group is, 
like a sfirah, a unity.*” Every group begins with a Makkan surah and 
ends with a Madinan sirah.#8 

A sirah may have parenthetical verses in it, which means that 





“'slabi, Tadabbur, 1:viii-ix. Farahi, Dala’il, pp. 17-19, 75, n. 
“‘Farahi, Takmil, p. 20; Dala’il, p. 25. Islabi, Tadabbur, 1:x. 
“Farhi, Dald’il, pp. 73, 77, 82. 

“ibid., pp. 83-84. 

"Ibid. pp. 92-93. 


ihid., p. 91. 
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sometimes its verses will be connected with one another at one or 
several removes.*? In a siirah group, likewise, there may be a siirah 
that is supplementary to the preceding one, which means that two 
siirahs may be connected with each other at one remove.°° 


Modifications and Additions by Islahi . 

Essentially, Islahi takes over the design of Quranic nazm as 
presented by Farahi. But he makes a few changes in it. 

First, he classifies the sirahs into seven rather than nine 
groups.*! Further, he regards all sirahs, with the exception of a few, 
as paired.>? The important point is that, for the seven-fold division 
and for the sirah-pairing, Islahi seeks to adduce evidence from the 
Qur’n itself. In a later chapter we will examine this evidence. 

Second, according to Islahi, in each of the seven strah groups, 
the Makkan and Madinan sirahs form distinct blocs, with the Mak- 
kan bloc preceding the Madinan. That is, the Makkan bloc contains 
no Madinan sirah and the Madinan bloc contains no Makkan 
sirah.°3 This distinction, as we shall see in chapter VI, is significant 
in the eyes of Islahi. Farahi does not insist on this distinction. For 
example, in his 8th sirah group, which consists of Ss. 67-112, Ss. 67- 
109 are called Makkan by him, S. 110 Madinan, and S. 111 again 
Makkan.® Islahi regards S. 110 as Makkan,>> thus maintaining the 
solidity of the Makkan bloc. 

Third, Islahi thinks that each of the seven sirah groups treats 
all the phases of the Islamic movement as led by Muhammad in 
Arabia, though the emphasis in each group is different.*® This idea, 
in this form, is not found in Farahi. 
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Chapter III 


THE SURAH AS A UNITY (1) 


According to Islabi, every Qur’anic surah is a unity and ought 
to be studied and understood as such. Basically, however, this is an 
idea that Islahi has borrowed from Farahi. It is necessary, therefore, 
to first examine the latter’s concept of the siirah as a unity. 


Existence of Nazm in a Sirah 


Farahi offers the following arguments to prove that all 
Qur’anic siirahs possess nazm or thematic-structural coherence. 
First, the division of the Qur’anic material into so many sirahs 
indicates that each surah has a distinct theme, otherwise the whole 
of the Qur’an could have been made one siirah. Second, the unequal 
length of the sirahs implies that it is considerations of nazm that 
determined the length of any sarah. Third, the word “surah” means 
“a wall enclosing a city.” Within an enclosing wall there can be only 
one city. Within a sarah, likewise, there can be only one set of 
integrally related themes. In the Qur'an, even stirahs that have simi- 
lar themes but lack this integral connection are not combined into 
one sirah, a fact borne out, for example, by the last two sirahs.! 
Fourth, the Qur’an, claiming to be inimitable because it was from 
God, challenged the disbelievers to produce the hike of at least one 
of its sarahs,2 which suggests that by a “sirah” it meant a themati- 
cally complete and structurally coherent discourse? Finally, the 
larger siirahs of the Qur’an contain passages (e.g. 2:1-20) that have 
an obvious nazm, and reflection on such passages will enable one to 
discover nazm in those places in the Qur’an in which it may not be 





\Rarahi, Majmitah, p. 5k. 
>See chapter I, n. 2. 


3Earahi, Majmiah, pp. 51-52; Dala’il,p. 76, n. [2]. It is noteworthy that Farahi's 
interpretation of the Quranic challenge is different from the interpretation usually 
given, Since the shortest surah (no. 103) contains three verses, Muslim scholars have 
held that the disbelievers, if they agree to meet the challenge, should produce a 
composition at least three verses long (see, for example, Zarkashi, 2:108-110). But 
they do not stipulate that the composition also possess coherence. Farahi, however, 
regards this as a necesnary condition, the actual number of verses in the sarah to be 
produced ih reapanne to the challenge being quite immaterial in his view. Majmit‘ ah, 
p42 
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ment of the Qur’anic verses (and sirahs) is of course taken for 
granted by Farahi and Islahi. Farahi seems to be using the following 
procedure to determine the “amiid of a typical surah. 

A few readings of the sirah help mark the points at which 
thematic breaks of some kind occur in it, thus yielding sections into 
which the sarah is divided.8 Each section is carefully studied until a 
main idea seems to emerge and unite the verses the section is com- 
posed of. Next an attempt is made to discover a master idea under 
which the main ideas of all the individual sections can be subsumed 
and which itself is developed logically in the siirah as the sirah 
proceeds from the first to the last verse. If this master idea appears 
to unite the entire sirah into an organic whole and stands the test of 
repeated scrutiny, it is accepted as the proper Camid of the sirah, 
otherwise the search for the “amid begins afresh.° 

Farahi’s concept of “amiid may be illustrated with reference to 
his analysis of the Slst sarah, adh-Dhariyat (“The Scattering 
Winds”). Farahi divides the siirah’s sixty verses into seven sections: 
vss. 1-14, 15-19, 20-23, 24-37, 38-46, 47-51, and 52-60. The first 
section states the thesis that the phenomena of God’s mercy and 
wrath in this world (in this case the phenomena of winds and rains, 
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Farahi defines “amid as “something that unifies the themes of a dis- 
course” (jima® ma{alib al-khitab). The Camiid is “the main drift of a discourse” (majra 
al-kalam), “the essential thesis” (mahsil), and “the basic intent” (magsid) in a sirah. 
Dala’il, P 73. But an ‘amiid is not “something that induces unity in a general way” 
(jami® “Gmm); it is, rather, “a specific and definite unifying principle” (jami® amr 
khags). Ibid., p. 76, n. [1]. Also, the Camiid must be one of the “universals” (al-umur 
al-kulliyyah), that is, themes or matters that are free from the limitations of time and 
space. Ibid., p. 62. The Cami is the key to the understanding of a sirah. Ibid., p.77. 
The ‘amid, again, is what gives a sirah its identity. Farahi writes “... when the 
themes of a discourse interlock and are oriented toward the same “amad, and the 
discourse becomes unified, then the discourse acquires a distinct identity.” Ibid., p. 
75. The amid would thus appear to have five characteristics. First, it has centrality: 
it is that theme of a sarah to which all the other themes of the sirah can be reduced, 
it itself being irreducible. Second, it has concreteness: it should be some concrete 
theme and not things like tone or mood. Third, it has distinctiveness: the ‘arid of 
any one sirah must be clearly distinguishable from the amid of any other. Fourth, it 
must be a universal, which implies that things like specific injunctions (akkam) can- 
not serve as “amid, though they may be illustrative of the ‘amiid. See ibid., p. 62. 
Fifth, it has hermeneutic value: it provides the basic point of reference in a sirah and 
all the themes and ideas in that sirah must be explained with reference to it. Ina 
word, the ‘amid is a hermeneutically significant theme characterized by centrality, 

concreteness, distinctiveness, and universality. 


8There may be siirahs (like Ss. 103, 108, 111, 112) that are too small and “mono- 
lithic” ta admit of sectional division. 


*Phis account i based On an analysis of Farahi's treatment of the sarahs and on the 
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which are sometimes beneficial to m 
point to the reward-and-punishment system in the hereafter. The 
section also explains the aspect of punishment in the afterlife, the 
next section explaining the aspect of reward. The third section rein- 
forces the thesis by drawing arguments from the phenomena of 
nature and human existence. The next two sections provide histori- 
cal evidence in support of the thesis. The sixth section relates the 
theme of the hereafter to two other fundamental themes in Islam: 
the oneness of God and Prophecy. The last section consoles the 
Prophet, saying that the responsibility for his opponents’ disbelief 
lies with the opponents themselves and not with him.!° 
The amid of the sirah, according to Farahi, is the theme of 
recompense in the hereafter,!! with emphasis on the aspect of retri- 
bution.!? This “amid, as can be seen, runs through the whole of the 
sirah, knitting all seven sections into a unity. It is also apparent 
that there is a logical Progression of ideas in the siirah: a thesis is 
Stated (section 1), explained (sections 2, 3), reinforced with argu- 
ments of several types (sections 4, 5), placed in a larger perspective 
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1. “The “amiid of a sirah is of the nature of a logical definition: 

it cannot be correctly identified without making a repeated examina- 
tion of the [siirah’s} nazm, finding connections between sentences, and 
comprehending the [sirah’s] themes as a whole. If you then arrive at a 
likely “amid, one that is the most compatible with the nazm [of the 
sirah], gives the clearest exposition [of the siirah’s themes], and pro- 
vides the best [explanation of the] arrangement of the sirah, you have 
hit upon the right thing; otherwise you must search for some other 
“amiid. Dala’il, p. 73, n. 1. 

2. “[In order to discover the “amiid of a sirah] one must very 
carefully scrutinize and repeatedly examine the siirah’s themes that 
resemble one another and occur side by side [in the Sirah] until the 
“amiid shines forth like light at dawn. When this happens, the whole of 
the sarah is illuminated, its nazm becomes manifest, and the most 


likely of the several possible interpretations [of the sirah] is reached.” 
Ibid., p. 73. 


an and sometimes harmful) 


3. “It is well known that much of the Qur'an is characterized by 
an obvious nazm. What is not well understood is the mode of relation 
[between Qur’anic verses or Passages] in places where the discourse 
takes a different turn. In such Places, there exists a link, a connection, 
or what you may call ‘the junctions of speech’ (ma atif al-kalam), It is 
these that should Occupy the most serious attention of the seeker of 


nagm.... Once you are assured of them, you will be assured of the 
nazm of the sarah.” Ibid., p. 80. 
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ing to a modern reader, accustomed as he is to styles that make 
abundant use of such connecting links.?! Farhi also holds that if a 
strah has several or many sections, each section possesses internal 
nazm (as, do, for example, 51:20-23,22 24-46,23 66:10-12,24 80:23- 
3225), which should be studied as part of the overall nazm of the 
sarah. > 

Farahi successfully applies his method to those siirahs in the 
Majmiah—twelve in number—on which he has written a complete 
commentary. As in the case of adh-Dhariyat, so in the case of each 
of the other eleven siirahs he is able to offer a cogent account of the 
strah’s unity. A reader of the Majmia“ah is very likely to conclude 
that, judging from Farahi’s treatment, the Qur’anic siirahs are char- 
acterized by unity. But here we should pause to note a significant 
fact about the Majmixah. 

With one exception (that of S. 66), ali the sirahs Farahi dis- 
cusses in the Majmi“ah are Makkan.”6 Now there are certain obvi- 
ous differences between the Makkan and the Madinan stirahs. The- 
matically, the Makkan sirahs lack diversity. They usually deal with 
the fundamentals of Islamic doctrine, speak in terms of principles, 
and base the argument for Islam on a small number of themes (like 
those of the oneness of God, prophecy, and the hereafter). The 
Madinan sirahs, on the other hand, generally give details of practi- 
cal conduct, and, as such, deal with a variety of social, political, 
economic, and other matters. 

Structurally, many Makkan sirahs are of a discrete, staccato 
nature. They present vivid scenes and dramatic dialogue, making 
rapid shifts from one subject to another—in the form of verses that 
are often short, incisive, and aimed at shaking up the audience. By 
contrast, the Madinan sirahs are, as a rule, expository and discur- 
sive, have complex and long-drawn-out sentences, frequently con- 
tain parenthetical material, and seem to have many loose ends. Of 


2IFarahi, Dala’il, pp. 65-67. 
2dem, Majmiiah, p. 119. 
31bid., pp. 137-138. 
4Ibid., pp. 184 ff. 


bid, pp. 271-273. 


26Islaht regards S. 112, too, as Madinan (Tadabbur, 8:643-644), thus differing with 
the traditional view (for which, see Zarkashi, 1:193). As for Faraht, he does not raixe 
the point at all, and so it is safe to assume that he regards it as Makkan 
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Jslahi. Once or twice, however, the Samiids sugec | 
ss ne differ more sharply, as in the case of S. 80, Abasa (“He 


SS Se 
ie eS 

- 95), 529-540 (S. 
ZTysinht, Tadabbur, 6:575-634 (S. 51), 8:71-96 (S. 75), cee 446 (S. 95) 
103), 555-566 (8. 105), 589-598 (S. 108), 627-639 (S. ; 
Weearahi, Mami’ ah, p, 223 


7 yyiayd, Paddabdue, WPS 
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2 eee ae to Farahi, the sirah prohibits Muhammad 
oe g his attentional people who belittle the truth.22 
ing to Islahi, the “amid is essentially the same as that of ' 
ee sarah, an-Nazi©a0) (“Those That Snatch ies . 
Sas ee en a Se of oe been Day and the a 
Seer will show eee praeeac aohenies bar eaate 
eS ee ae division of a sirah sometimes differs 
ciate se, , ° ; e one example, the latter divides S. 80 into the 
ee eos 1-10, 11-22, 23-32, 33-42.33 Islahi’s division 
ee : 88. -10, 11-16, 17-23, 24-32, 33-42.34 The difference 
a ah : ee en We may conclude that, as far 
content to reproduce Pela cane al ae 
oe Ee a ese Se however, there are two exceptions: 
aoe ee o arahi s commentary on them is incomplete 
Se ates op em, Farabi tends to be less “exegetical” and 
a ee 2 fn ), Islahi had to write his own commentary on 
one Pee s commentary on each of the two siirahs does 
ae we method and bears out its relevance and useful- 
i. nie Sati entary on S. 1 that is remarkably treated from 
ote ae of nazm. In it, Islahi not only convincingly brings 
aS es Ss Oana he also shows why the sirah may rightly 
wrctads io Ue miniature and why it serves as an ideal 
elie ee . ASAE division of the Quranic sirahs into 
ee ‘adinan (to be compared in chapter VI with the 
vision), the number of the Makkan sirahs on which 


%OFarahi, Majmit’ah, p. 249. 
sabi, Tadabbur, p. 191. 
aid, 8:169. 
3 Farahi, Majmiah, pp. 249, 262, 268, 2 
, 262, 268, 274. 
34 slaht, Tadabbur, 8:191-192. 


3Sthid., 1:12-28. A i 
ols . Appendix A presents Islahi’s analysis of the siirah, 


ibid, 1:xii-xiii, 
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Islahi has written original commentary comes to seventy-five.>” This 
is a large number, and even a cursory look at Islahi’s commentary 
on these sirahs will reveal that it is closely patterned on the model 
furnished by Farahi in the Majmiah. Of course there is a major 
and immediately noticeable difference: Islahi’s commentary lacks 
the sweep of Farahi’s commentary. In dealing with his subject, 
Farahi provides extensive etymological discussions, copious paral- 
lels from Arabic poetry, exhaustive comparisons with the Bible, and 
detailed comments on other scholars’ interpretation of the Qur’anic 
verses in question. Islabi, while he uses this approach on a smaller 
scale, usually confines himself to a study of the Qur’anic text 
proper, concentrating on the nazm aspect of the Qur'an. But this 
difference, though important, should not engage our attention for 
too long, our main interest being Islahi’s approach to Quranic 
nazm. And in point of Qur’anic nazm, we can safely remark that 
Islahi, in trying to arrive at the nazm of a Makkan sirah, employs 
Farahi’s method as scrupulously as does Farahi himself, and 
achieves results essentially similar to those Farihi achieves in the 
Majmit“ah. As far as the Makkan sirahs are concerned, one can say 
that Islahi presents a strong case for Farahi’s theory. 


The Madinan Siirahs 

In writing his commentary on the aforementioned seventy-five 
Makkan sirahs, Islahi had before him not only Farahi’s theory, but 
also the model that the latter provides in the Majmi ah. In dealing 
with the Madinan siirahs, Islahi has practically no model before 
him. Farahi’s commentary on S. 66, which is Madinan, could not 
have been of much help. The twelve verses of the surah bear refer- 
ence to a single historical incident and do not raise any nazi 
problems at all. [sl4hi borrows much of Farahi’s commentary on the 
sarah, although he states the sarah’s “amid a little differently thar 


Se ee 


(on eS 

37 Although he wrote a complete commentary on 4 few sirahs only, Farahi did lea 
notes in which he talked about nazm in the other sirahs and about certain difficr 
points in then See Majmit ah, p. 23. Even so, one can see from Dala’il and ott 
works of Baraht (hit these notes ure quite sketchy, and, from the point of view 
serving, as a Danis for writing a detailed commentary on the sirahs, rather inadequa 
To av large exten then, Islali’s commentary on these strahs is original. 
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does Farahi.** But, from the standpoint of nazm, it is hardly a repre- 
sentative Madinan surah, and, as we said, could not have served 
Islahi as a model for writing commentary on all the Madinan 
sirahs. In a sense, therefore, it is the Madinan sirahs that present 
the strongest challenge to Islabi, as also to Farahi’s theory. We have 
to see to what extent Islahi is able to offer a reasoned explanation of 
nazm in these sirahs, and to what extent Farahi’s theory helps him 
perform that task. 

In order to see how Islabi deals with the Madinan sirahs, we 
shall select S. 4, an-Nisd’ (“Women”), as our main point of refer- 
ence. An-Nisa’ is one of the longest strahs, in fact the second long- 
est,>? and well represents the thematic and structural complexity of 
the Madinan sirahs.” We will first give a summary of Islahi’s 
analysis of the siirah’s contents, and then offer our observations. 
The next chapter will further elucidate Islahi’s approach to Qur’anic 
nazm by comparing it, with reference to S. 4, with the approaches of 


two modern commentators who believe in the unity of the Qur’anic 
strah. 


Summary of an-Nisa™ 

Islahi divides the sirah into three parts, and each part into a 
number of sections. The sections are once again divided into sub- 
sections in the Urdu translation Islahi gives, but we can ignore these 
sub-sections here. Verse numbers are given in parentheses. 

1. Social Reform (1-43): All human beings are united through 





“according to Farahi, the ‘amid is: the principle that an individual is himself 
responsible for failing to fulfill his moral obligations, and that only sincere repen- 
tance will make amends for such lapses. Majmif ah, p. 163. Islabi states the “amid_— 
probably more accurately—as: how to observe, in a relationship of love with others, 
the hudiid (“bounds, prescriptions”) of God. Tadabbur, 7:451. 


*sayyid Qutb, 1:554 


why did we not choose S. 2 or 3, obvious candidates for such a study? First, 
because Farahi’s partial commentary on them exists (see n. 6 above), and we do not 
know to what extent Islahi is indebted to him for his commentary on them. Second, 
both siirahs have lengthy sections containing theological discussions, and these sec- 
tions do not present any serious nazm problems. 


41 eres : 

F ollowing his usual practice, Islabi provides an introductory analytical summary of 
8.4 (for which, see Tadabbur, 2:1\-16). However, it is in his nazm discussions, which 
occur within the commentary at points of sectional division, that Islabi attempts to 


explain how the various sections of a siirah are interconnected. And since in this 
chapter we intend to highlight Islaht’s view of a siirah’s nazgm, the summary of an 
Nisa’ that we have presented here is to a large extent based on these nazi diacuaalonn 
by I[slahq. 
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God, their Creator, and through Adam and eee pole 
ancestors (1). God-consciousness ae ae es = ie 
; 3 ne ‘ 
basis for the regulation of human af airs. An appé 
ei the following: the instruction to the guardians of one 
to treat the latter with kindness and shun avarice in managing . 
latter’s property (2-10); the statement of the law of inheritance (dl : 
14); the placing of checks on sexual anarchy (15-18); he aes 
ion of rules for safeguarding women’s rights Oe e = 
description of women one ee ee ee oe oe 
importance of these injunctions is driven ome (29-33), 
ae is enlarged (34-35). A final note on the rights of God and 
human beings (36-43) rounds off this part. . 
sy 2. fie lane Community and Its Opponents (44-126): ee 
sis of Jewish opposition to the reforms, and prophecy of the a i 
lishment, in the face of all opposition, of an Islamic State ( - ; 
Unlike Jews Muslims must never let national ant es 
justice; the means by w - 
‘cts keep them from truth and justice; t 
a oie unity, and the need for them eee rl 
i his unity (58-70). e the - 
Hypocrites, who may subvert t be na 
i f Islam, are reluctan 
ites, who are skeptical about the fate ° » are 
Pc any sacrifices for Islam, and shrink from fighting for pa 
Muslims must be prepared to serve their religion and fight oe 
when necessary (71-76). The weaknesses and machinations 0 R ; 
Hypocrites (77-85). Recommended attitude Soe ce . 
i i 86-100). The m: 
dopt toward the Hypocrites at this stage ( 
Peart ritual prayer during war (101-104). There is no ee 
make undue allowances for the mischief-making Hypocrites 
115), who will face the wrath of God (116-126). - 
; 3. Conclusion (127-176): Reply to a few questions about vss. 
4 of the siirah (127-134). Muslims must keep their Spon e x 
mind and beware of the Hypocrites, who are see e ae _ 
i 3-162). Consolati 
to the People of the Book (153-162). | ? 
eer emnad, he should not worry over the disbelief of the eee 
nents. The opponents given a final warning (163-175). Supplemen 
. 12 (176). te 
ae aes of the surah is described by Islahi as: factors that 
make for cohesion in a Muslim society. 





“stant, Hadeabhi, 2/010 
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LE is aa 
Islahi hai itades coma ee to give one the impression that 
: empt at pr i -Nisa’ 

i pe whole. The division of the stra san vie si 
shi sh ae grace by the major thematic shifts that Sear fi 
does not make a oh although it may be asked whether ys 135 

S good a point of division as vs. 127. The three parts 


Madinan opponents of I ocri 

ft slam—Jews and H i 
w t . . . YP! ie 
* 7 . tae matters pertaining to te Mee em 
a _ oe ns cuute ie a few questions that arose ent 
tr “ an-Nisa’, warns the Opponents of Islam, 

Not only are the thre i 

© parts interlinked i i 
om" ed, each 
informed by nazm. The first part describes the cidiccia' tha ade 


the openi 

wee verse, namely, that God-consciousness and kinshi 

mt fe T Ought to Constitute, the basis for the unity of : 

and. Is also shows that the various types of ssloemng as sie 
en- 
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giving final warnings, and consoling Muhammad. A study of each 
of the three parts of the sirah from the viewpoint of nazm, there- 
fore, strengthens one’s impression that Islahi has offered a sound 
nazm interpretation of the strah. 

And this impression is further reinforced when one looks at 
Islhi’s division of the siirah into twenty-three sections (ten in the 
first part, eight in the second, and five in the third). Each section is 
obviously dominated by one main idea, which serves to distinguish 
it from the section preceding or succeeding it. At the same time, the 
sections appear to exist in a logical order: each section bears a 
connection to the preceding and following sections. We shall pres- 
ently try to determine with greater precision the nature of the con- 
nection that Islahi establishes between these sections, for that has 
an important bearing on Islahi’s method of establishing nazm in a 
sarah, especially in a Madinan sirah. But one can hardly disagree 
with Islahi when he describes the stirah’s “amiid as the “foundations 

of Muslim social solidarity.” For that is the theme that runs through 
the three parts and the twenty-three sections and to which all the 
verses make explicit or implicit reference. 

Farahi’s concept of ‘amiid will thus seem to be relevant, and 
his method of discovering a sirah’s “amid applicable, in the case of 
an-Nisd’. And so will many of the other devices Farahi uses to 
establish nazm in a sirah. Like Farahi, Islahi looks for parallels (e.g. 
between. avarice and licentiousness [vss. 2-4, 15-184], both being 
disruptive of social order);* draws contrasts (e.g. between the Jews’ 
abandonment of the Shari‘ah and the obligation of Muslims to 
adhere to it [vss. 58-70]),“ and between the Hypocrites’ unwilling- 
ness to take part in a war and the Muslims’ duty to be prepared to 
fight when called upon to do so [vss. 71-76]);47 and notes the inter- 


The verses referred to in this paragraph are those of S. 4. 
45) a1 : 
Islahi, Tadabbur, 2:34. 


6Ipid., 2:90. 
471hid., 2:103-104. See also ibid., 2:109-111, for Islahi’s comment on vss. 77-85. 
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nal nazm of individual sectionsor of certain verses.49 Also, use of 
such techniques and search for thematic rather than verbal links for 
the purpose of establishing nazm enables Islahi to see unity of com- 
position in many places in the Qur’an where a modern scholar 
might suspect incoherence or disjointedness. In using this approach, 
Islahi is following the lead of Farahi. 

2. But this does not mean that Islahi does no more than 
mechanically apply Farahi’s theory to the siirahs on which Farahi’s 
commentary does not exist. For one thing, application of a theory 
like Farahi’s calls for a creative endeavor. The procedure that 
Farahi lays down for discovering a sitrah’s Samad is a complex one. 
It is analytic in one respect and synthetic in another: it involves the 
breaking down of a sirah into its constituent parts in order later to 
knit those parts into a unity—without at any moment compromising 
the received order of verses in the siirah. The discovering of the 
“amiid of each new strah is like taking new territory, for even 
though the basic Strategy of determining the “amid be the same, 
each sirah presents at least some problems of its own, and the 
strategy has to be adjusted to suit the peculiar aspects of each siirah. 

But a close look at Islahi’s treatment of an-Nisa’ will reveal 
that he has also developed a new technique that helps explain the 
nagm of Qur’anic siirahs, especially Madinan siirahs. A digression is 
here necessary in order to explain this technique adequately. 

We have already observed that, as a mule, the Madinan sirahs 
Possess greater thematic diversity than do the Makkan sirahs, and 
that, structurally, the former are discursive and the latter discrete. 
We can now address ourselves to the question: Do these differences 
between the Makkan and Madinan siirahs have any bearing on the 
question of a siirah’s nazm? 

The answer would seem to be in the affirmative. It is easy to 
see why fewer themes should mean fewer nazm problems. And a 
little reflection will show why fewer nazm problems are taised by a 
discrete Structure, which characterizes many Makkan sirahs. In a 
discretely structured text, the units of thought presented have a 


Re i le 
B66, for example, Islahi’s comments on vss. 86-100. Ibid., 2:121-123, 

See, for example, vs. 163, which, Islahi remarks, contains two lists of prophets, one 
constructed on the chronological principle (Noah, Abraham, Ishmael, Isnac, and 
Jacob) and the other made up of pairs of prophets, each of the {wo prophets in a pair 


having undergone suffering of a similar {ype or received divine succor of like nature 


(Jesus and Job, Jonah and Aaron, Solomon and David, and Moses ind Muhammad), 
Ibid., 2;203 
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harper outline, the formal contours of one idea are relatively = 
d clea i hable from those of another, and the major nazm ps “a 
amie is that of integrating these thought-units into a who ot 
Smt i one’s attention is concentrated on the synthetic ra’ om 
cone Gativte process, though the latter - petted ae - : 
i . The synthetic process in the case of such a \ 
sas by the aoe that relational categories like those ele 
and contrast (categories that form an essential ete Bae 
od) are easier to apply, and the nazm, to that extent, ser geen 
al i discover. An example of discrete structure would be 
pia nies xed to each other, one describing good and a 
eicoseul uaretitaee of a relationship of contrast between : 
emir es will be readily noticed, and that would ne t 
ce opti passages. It is also clear that this See ees 
use he perceived to exist between the two passages, i ea 
i stablishing that relationship between similar Oa Seat 
a herever. This, then, is the nature of a large number o aut 
ace cops alata occur in them with great frequency and wi 
Easdemstth degree of structural discreteness, thus cere a Sa 
i i ify nazm in many pla 
ra eles be neh oh vai Peart siirahs will elucidate the 
ae persistent theme of the Makkan sirahs is that re ine ae 
ing of the two-fold punishment (destruction in ee co fame 
nation in the next) that the Oa ae oO aenier 
Quraysh of Makkah. The Quraysh insisted on nine Dea 
or “proof” (dyah) of the threatened punishment. To ihe eee 
"an often replies thus: Muhammad has been set S 
ee hat should be judged on its own merits; he is not supp : 
od cles, with which, in fact, if one is genuinely seeking t 
. ge iverse and human history are replete. A few a ° 
— i Makan surahs that discuss this theme are given below 
jeans of the passage in each case is the one given by Islahi in 
paetnn to which the notes refer the reader for detailed nazm 
tions): 
oe ee 40-50, 51-55, 56-67.° 
10:11-12, 13-14.5! 








50 tid, 2:38B-I89, 414-415, 431-432, 434, 438-439, 443-444. 
bud, (264264, 277 
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11:12-16, 17-24.52 
15:1-15, 16-25.53 
17:58-60, 61-65.54 
21:30-33, 34-43, 44-47,55 
25:45-60, 61-77.56 
26:1-9, 10-68.57 
54:1-8, 9-42.58 
98:1-3, 4-5, 6-8.59 
a pees of these sets of passages in the Qur’4n will show that: 
ae si in each set contain constituents of the aforesaid 
See Rene . the two-fold punishment), though not all the 
EGeoca € ts may be present in each passage in a set; b) 
Aaa : in most all passages of a given set are prams 
mit fats e is to say that a clear break in thought is discern- 
Bees hari PASsgeS ser any two passages if there are 
Paes a a set; c) and some sets of passages (e.g. the last 
eo : easier of comprehension from a nazm viewpoint 
see aytiae .g. the first one). The similarity of thematic constitu- 
bly rom the view unr compe p tineea Eee | 
combine to drive home t i 
Berne that comprehension of nazm aspects . coin 
eee an stirah will aid one in comprehending nazm 
This A RGnEE me see Ta 
é , to repeat, that the Tt i 
oe a of the features of the aa eee 
Madinan er oe Flies ae eye Shae 
e to Farahi’s method. i 
ees eat teen been possible had the two types of a = 
i ly erent. The Madinan siirahs, however, do pose a cer- 
nazm problem that is not posed, at least not “1 a me 


> Thid., 3:348, 362 ff. 

hid., 3:589-590, 592-596, 598-600. 
*ibid., 3:715-716, 757, 758-761, 763-765. 
Thid., 4:254-255, 277, 278-282, 285ff. 
Ibid, 4:572, 603, 606 ff, 615. 

"Wpid., 4:627-628, 630-633. 

*8Ipid., 7:87-88, 90-95, 96-101, 104 fF. 
Tbid., 8:474-475, 479-485. 
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form, by the Makkan. The many themes of a typical Madinan sirah 
would sometimes appear to fade or melt into one another, thus 
blurring the distinction between the thought-units. One of the ways 
in which Islahi seems to be able to establish nazm connections in 
such places is by applying what, for want of a better expression, 
may be called the technique of isolating the germ idea. 

The assumption underlying the technique is that a particular 
section in a sarah, dominated as it is by a main idea, may contain 
another idea in germ form. The germ idea, while perfectly inte- 
grated into the main idea of the section, grows to become, or serves 
as the basis of, the main idea of the next section. A few examples 
will make this clear. (Again, the section-size in each case is the one 
established by Islahi.) 

In an-Nisda’, the section consisting of vss. 2-10 has as its main 
idea the responsibilities that a guardian must discharge toward the 
orphans under his care. But the section also contains (in vs. 7) the 
germ idea of the Islamic law of inheritance, which becomes the 
main idea of the next section (vss. 11-14). In the section consisting 
of vss. 19-22, the dominant idea is that of meting out fair and just 
treatment to women. But present in the section is the germ idea that 
the pre-Islamic practice of marrying one’s widowed step-mother is a 
loathsome practice. This idea then paves the way for a description, 
in the next section (vss. 23-25), of women one may OF may not 

marry.®! Likewise, the principal idea of another section in the surah 
(vss. 105-115) is that Muslims must not make undue allowances for 
the Hypocrites and have no soft spot for them in their hearts. The 
section also has the germ idea that the Hypocrites will end up in 
hell. The next section (vss. 116-126) explains why the Hypocrites 
will meet this fate. 

A few examples from other Madinan sarahs may be given. In 
S. 2, al-Bagarah (“The Cow”), vss. 215-221 reply to a few questions 
about the hajj, war, and the spending of wealth in the way of God. 
At the end of the section is introduced the idea that Muslim men 
are allowed to marry the mothers of orphans in their charge if that 


Tpid., 2:28. 


6lbid., 2:44. 
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would ensure the welfare of the orphans.© This idea 
ee vs ee of the theme of marriage and pee E 
pei Lg (vss. 222-231, 232-237; incidentally, the two sec- 
ae anna eeeeined to make one section). In S. 3, al 
ee ly of “Imran”), the section composed of vss. 64- 
aa oe eople of the Book to accept Islam. Vs. 69 in this 
a ees uces the germ idea that a particular group from 
a sae eon the Book is trying to mislead Muslims. The 
aoe ots sie Niakes up this idea and gives details of it.65 
sore Hs a ty a sis ), the opening section (vss. 1-8) points out 
eee of true Muslims. It also refers to God’s promise 
elp the uslims on the occasion of the Battle of Badr. Th 
section (9- 19) explains how God helped them. abla 
é coe : ee application of this technique in many places 
soe rahs not only solves nazm problems in those places, it 
— a characteristic feature of Madinan siirahs 
beers ee in regard to Islahi’s approach need to be 
ee > irst has to do with the exact nature of nazm in 
eh ales As before, our main point of reference will be S. 4 
aoe i ae II we noted that, according to Farahi, a discourse 
ay © nazm when it is characterized by order (hasan at- 
ee p 2 (hasan at-tandsub), and unity (qawi al- 
a ey rs It is this kind of nazm or nizam that Farahi and 
are concesned wih Ty i ateTEA am aneaeea pet 
ar slab tmen of an-Nisd’, and it would se 
ue eee ete isa’ ae does not sufficiently iy 
ee ements of nazm in the sirah—propor- 
fe a or fails to offer an adequate explanation for its iB Sscerk Tack 
- Sea implies symmetry or balance. Insofar as a building 
we? : c. oe discourse digressive, it will lack balance. Yet a 
ing of an-Nisd’ is bound to leave one with the impression that 





63. 
The word nisd’ in S. 4, v: . 
. 4, vss. 3 and 4, is int ahi 
Orphans.” 7 ei , erpreted by Isl: ce 
ephan" and ot a “women” in anes usually done by Musi coment 
ed , 2:24-26. so ibid., 1:475-47 ahi fc 
Qur'an 2:221 has a similar context and is SRE ei Gia as a 


*4Ibid., 1:477, 496, 

4 2 

“Ibid., 1:71 1-712, 719. 
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bid, 3:30, 
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Farahi, Dald'il, p. 77 
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ions. Islahi does show that a single 
at the various parts and sections of 
the sirah are well-connected. But connection and digression are not 
mutually exclusive. A discourse may smoothly depart from the main 
to a side issue and with equal smoothness return to the main issue, 
and yet, despite its apparent continuity, the discourse will have 
become digressive. 

To take an examp: 
to in the siirah in vs. 60, are 


the sarah contains a few digress 
Camid pervades the sirah and th 


Je from S. 4, the Hypocrites are first alluded 
explicitly mentioned in vs. 61, and are 
then made the subject of a lengthy discussion. One feels that a 
subject that was tangentially introduced has perhaps assumed inor- 
dinately large proportions. Would Islahi regard this as a digression 


or not? 
To be sure, Islahi is conscious of the fact that the Qur’anic 


method of presentation might evoke the comment that the Qur’an is 
digressive. Referring to the question of the Hypocrites and the other 
opponents in an-Nisda’, he offers the following explanation: 


It should be remembered that the Qur’an is not simply a collec- 
tion of legal injunctions, but is also a book that invites people to 
Islam (da‘ vat kd sahifah). Accordingly, it had to take into account 
the reaction it provoked at the time it laid down those injunctions. 
Side by side with such injunctions, therefore, the Qur’dn every- 
where deals with the conditions created directly or indirectly by 
its opponents. Also, from the point of view of spreading the 
[Islamic] message, it is imperative that these conditions be taken 
into account. But people who are unaware of this feature of the 
Qur’an wonder why, together with these legal injunctions [in an- 
Nisa’|, the Hypocrites and the opponents have been discussed at 


such great length.©8 


That is to say, the unity of a sarah is to be conceived of not 
n of themes in abstracto, but in terms 


merely in terms of presentatio 
of the practical, dynamic context in which the sirah was revealed. 


Is this a concealed admission on Islahi’s part that the Qur'an 
does in fact depart from what one would normally call a compact 
treatment of a subject? {slahi would probably reply with an 
emphatic “No,” saying that he has offered, as far as the Qur’an is 
concerned, a restatement of the notion of “compact treatment of a 


subject.” And here is the rub. If it is a restatement, it does not go far 


enough, It is certainly necessary that a reader of the Qur’an not lose 


sight of the dynamic context in which a particular sirah was 


SM sabi, Padahbur, 2.16 
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revealed, and to that extent Islahi’s insight is a valuable one. But 
appeal to context would at best seem to be a partial explanation of a 
phenomenon that one encounters so frequently in the Qur’an, espe- 
cially in Madinan sirahs. Sometimes in Madinan siirahs therz 
occurs a series of digressions, as, for example, in the first fifty verses 
of S. 5, al-Ma’idah (“The Repast”)® Here again Islahi makes a 
creditable attempt at explaining nazm connections between the 
verses, and points out that the notion of covenant runs through not 
only these but the rest of the verses of the sirah as well. But the 
impression of the Qur’dn’s having made a number of digressions 

stays with the reader and one wonders whether the context of al- 

M@idah could warrant so many of them and yet the stirah, pos- 

sessed as it may be of some kind of thematic unity, could be 
credited with tandsub or proportion. Can some other explantion of 
the phenomenon be found? 

An explanation might be found in the literary tradition of pre- 
Islamic Arabia. This tradition was basically poetic-oral in character. 
Now the demands, strictures, and expectations that a poet has to 
meet in such a tradition are significantly different from those a poet 
has to meet in a tradition based on the written word. In his Singer of 
Tales, Albert Lord compares the techniques of oral and written 
poetry and finds them to be “contradictory and mutually exclu- 
sive.”70 Speaking of oral poetry, he remarks that “at a number of 
points in any [unlettered] song there are forces leading in several 

directions, any one of which the singer may take.”7! Again, writing 
about the themes of oral poetry, he observes: 


Although the themes lead naturally from one to another to form a 
song which exists as a whole in the singer’s mind with Aristotelian 
beginning, middle, and end, the units within this whole, the 
themes, have a semi-independent life of their own. The theme in 


ease eee ee ee 


These verses speak of dietary law (1-5); salah and the importance of reposing faith 
in God (6-11); the covenants that the People of the Book made with God (12-14) and 
the need for the People of the Book to accept the Islamic message (15-19); two 
historical events—Israel’s 40-year wandering in the desert (20-26) and Cain’s murder 
of Abel (27-31); capital punishment in Mosaic Law, and the punishment for break- 
ing the Law of God (32-34); the need for Muslims to adhere to the Shariah, and the 
punishment for stealing (35-40); the machinations of Jews and Hypocrites; the Evan- 
gel as the book Christians had been instructed to base their decisions on, and the 
Qur'an as the final criterion for interpreting earlier scriptures (41-50). See ibid., 
2:217-219, 224 ff., 238-239, 244-245, 250, 256, 264-265, 272-273, 280, 287-288. 
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Rypid., p. 94. 
Bbid., p. 92. 


Vas. 9-14 in (rie pau allaqah ( suspended ode ). See Tibrizi, pp: 434-438. For an 
English tratsalaatic 11, Ree Arberry, p. 222: 


vi -162, Arberry, pp. 83-85. 
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possible for it to begin at vs. 135, where the break in the thought is 
equally sharp. 

Also, it is not necessary that a verse that is revealed at a later 
time in response to a question about another verse be detached 
from the earlier verse to which it makes reference—another impres- 
sion one gets from Islahi’s comment on vss. 127 and vs. 176 of S. 4. 
Islahi himself remarks about vs. 4 of S. 5 that it was revealed in 
answer to a question about vs. 3 of the same sirah,”? and yet the 
verses were placed next to each other. 

These are perhaps minor points. But, taken together with the 
point made about digression, they do warn against conceiving of a 
siirah’s unity in a ngid and inflexible sense. 

5. A fundamental objection to the concept of Samiid is that 
opinions about the Camaid of a sarah can differ. Two scholars, 
studying the same stirah, may arrive at two different, even conflict- 
ing, Camiids, and, as a result, offer divergent interpretations of the 
sirah, We have already noticed that Farahi and Islahi themselves 
have offered different accounts of the Camiids of a few sirahs (nos. 
66, 77, and 80). The inescapble conclusion seems to be that the use 
of even identical methodology by two or more scholars will not 
guarantee identical results. At best what can be said is that, of the 
several or many ‘amiids that may be suggested of a siirah, the one 
that best explains the stirah and satisfactorily answers most of the 
questions about it will be the proper Camiid. But even this “amiid 

must always remain open to further scrutiny. Thus an element of 
tentativeness will inhere in any given Camiid. Once again we see that 
an ironclad view of nazm would hardly be tenable. 

6. This, however, in no way takes away from the value of the 
concept of Samiid. We have already seen, with reference to Islahi’s 
analysis of S. 4, that a properly identified Camid will induce coher- 
ence in a sarah that otherwise may appear to be an aggregate of 
unrelated verses. Appendix B will show how some of the Qur’4nic 
verses and passages, which are usually regarded by scholars as iso- 
lated and disconnected, become, by virtue of the Samiid, meaning- 
fully integrated into the contexts in which they occur. In fact, the 
Camiid does not merely provide a point of convergence for a sirah’s 
themes or verses, it often becomes an important determinant of 
interpretation. Appendix B will also illustrate how the Camiid may 

make for a different, and more cogent, Quranic interpretation than 
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after.®5 In vss. 24-34, Abraham is visited by angels, who have been 
commissioned to give him the good news of the birth of a son, and, 
at the same time, to wreak destruction upon the people of Lot. 
Reward for Abraham and punishment for the people of Lot serve as 
pointers to the reward-and-punishment system that will operate in 
the next life. There is thus a direct connection between the incident 
and the sirah’s Samiid.* 

Among the Muslims who had emigrated to Madinah, there 
were some who still maintained social ties with their pagan relatives 
and friends in Makkah. The Camiid of S. 60 is: the need for these 
Muslims to make a complete break with the hostile Makkans.*®” Vss. 
4-6 of the strah say that these Muslims ought to take Abraham as 
their model, for Abraham and his followers made a complete break 
with their people when the latter turned hostile to them. 

8. It is notable that, in offering his interpretation of S. 4, Tslahi 
is able to dispense with the occasions of revelation as an exegetical 
aid. He can be said to have provided support for the view, held by 
him and Farahi, that the occasions of revelation can, and should, be 
derived from the Qur’an itself. 

But this is not to say that Islabi regards all historical back- 
ground to the Qur'an as irrelevant. The socio-historical ambience in 
which the Qur’an was revealed is not only accepted by Islahi, it is 
also frequently referred to by him in expounding the Qur'an. For 
example, in interpreting S. 30 (which refers to the Perso-Byzantine 
War®), 33 (which refers to Muhammad’s marriage to Zaynab, the 
divorcée of Zayd™), and 59 (which refers to the exile from Madinah 

of the Jewish tribe of Bana n-Nadir®), Islabi supplies all the neces- 
sary historical details. But such details constitute information that is 
verifiable through independent historical inquiry, and Islabi freely 
uses such information to amplify Qur’anic references wherever nec- 
essary. What Islahi would regard as largely dispensable is the infor- 
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8Tpid., 7:319. 
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mation found in works like Asba@b an-Nuzul by Abi |-Hasan SAIi 
ibn Ahmad al-Wa4hidi (d. 468/1076), and a book of the same title by 
Suyaji.°? Wahidi and Suydfi list, under isolated verses, ahadith pur- 
porting to relate incidents that “occasioned” the revelation of the 
verses in question. That certain incidents may have caused the reve- 
lation of certain verses is quite understandable. But there are some 
problems with what actually passes under the name of asbab an- 
nuzul, especially when these asba@b an-nuziil are regarded as abso- 
lutely indispensable to Qur’an exegesis.°? For example, asbab an- 
nuzil for all the verses of the Qur’an are not available, and those 
that are available are of varying degress of authenticity and not 
infrequently conflict with one another. Quite often, the asbab an- 
nuziil would make a sirah look like a completely disjointed dis- 
course even when an obvious unity or coherence informs the sarah. 
It is probably for reasons like these that Islhi, like Farahi, does not 
attach much significance to the asbab an-nuzul. But the most impor- 
tant reason why he does not do so is that, like Farahi, he regards the 
Qur’dn as essentially self-explanatory. Tadabbur is eloquent testi- 
mony to the large measure of success Islahi has achieved in present- 
ing a cogent interpretation of the Qur’an without having recourse to 
the asbab an-nuziil. 


Summary 


The concept of the unity of the sirah, as understood by 
Farahi and Islahi, means that each sirah is a thematically complete 
discourse that has been presented in a coherent structural frame- 
work. The received verse-arrangement in any siirah is accepted 
without any alterations, and is in fact considered indispensable to a 
stirah’s nazm. 

Besides propounding the concept of the unity of the siirah, 
Farahi laid down a method for arriving at that unity. Using that 
method, he wrote a complete commentary only on a few sirahs. It 
was Islahi who successfully applied Farahi’s method to all the 
sirahs of the Qur'an. In so doing, he developed a technique of his 
own that is especially useful in bringing out nazm aspects of 
Madinan sirahs. 

The notion of Camiid imparts an organic dimension to the 





a Suyiff’s comparison of his book with Wahidi’s, see Suyiti, Asbab, 1:7-8. 


See Wahidi, pp. 3-4; and Suyifi, Asbab, 1:5. 
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Chapter [IV 
THE SURAH AS A UNITY (2) 


In chapter I we saw that a number of modern Muslim scholars 
regard the Qur’an as a book endowed with coherence. Two of the 
20th-century Qur’an exegetes who have made significant attempts 
to present the sirahs as unities are: Sayyid Muhammad Husayn at- 
Tabataba’i (1312-1402/1903-1981) of Iran and Sayyid Qutb (1324- 
1386/ 1906-1966) of Egypt. In this chapter we shall compare Islahi’s 
concept of the unity of the sirah! with theirs. 


Nazm Views of Tabafaba’i and Sayyid Qutb 


We shall begin by reproducing the ideas of Tabataba’i and 
Sayyid Qutb on nazm. 


Tabataba’i 

As the speech of God, Tabataba’i writes in A/-Mizan Si Tafsir 
al-Qur’an, the Qur’4n must possess unity (wahdah). The unity of a 
discourse derives, according to him, from “the unity of its mean- 
ing,” and it is this “unified meaning” that the Qur’an chiefly aims to 
put across. He then defines this unified meaning as the guiding 
(hidayah) of mankind to the right path.? 

Next he points out that the division of the Qur’an into a large 
number of siirahs signifies that each sirah has “a kind of unity of 
composition and a wholeness that is to be found neither in the 


[separate] parts of a sirah nor in two sirahs taken together.” He 
continues: 


From this we conclude that the sirahs have divergent aims, that 
each siirah is intended to convey a specific meaning, to serve a 





‘Although the concept of the sirah, as understood by Islahi, originated with Farahi, 
we shall here refer to it as Islahi’s, and that for two reasons. First, by creatively 
applying it to a very large number of Qur’anic sirahs, Islahi has in a sense 
“acquired” the concept. Second, throughout this chapter a major basis of comparison 
of Islahi with Tabajaba’i and Sayyid Qutb will be the commentaries written by the 
three on S. 4, an-Nis@’, on which Farahi’s commentary does not exist. 


*Tabataba’, 1:16. 
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Typically, Sayyid Qutb would divide a siirah into several or 
many sections and try to see thematic links between them. He does 
not regard the asbab an-nuziil as a major exegetical source; in fact 
he does not hesitate to criticize them if they happen to contradict 
the results of his own study of the Qur’an.!? 


Comparison with Islabi 


At first sight, the three exegetes—Islahi, Tabataba’l, and Say- 
yid Qutb—appear to have a great deal in common. All of them look 
at a surah as a whole and try to determine its “amad (Islahi), mihwar 
(Sayyid Qutb) or gharad (Tabatabia’i). Whenever possible, they ana- 
lyze a sirah into a number of sections and explain how they are 
interconnected. Again, all of them rely chiefly on the Quranic text 
for interpreting the Qur’an, considering the occasions of revelation 
to be theoretically dispensable as an exegetical aid. But, in fact, the 
differences between the three writers are no less striking than the 
similarities. The differences that set Islahi apart from the other two 
are especially notable, and are discussed below. 


Thematic Precision 

Islahi’s description of the central themes of the sirahs is more 
precise than Tabataba’s or Sayyid Qutb’s. By a more precise 
description is meant not one that uses fewer words to express the 
themes of the sarah, but one that brings out the essential thesis of a 
siirah with greater completeness, accuracy, and distinctiveness. To 
take the example of S. 4,13 TabatabaTs statement of the strah’s 
gharad is obviously sketchy and inadequate. Sayyid Qutb’s mihwar 
of the siirah is more comprehensive, but, as is clear from the quota- 
tion about Sayyid Qutb’s view of the hadaf of the whole of the 
Qur’an, the particular mihwar of S. 4 is hardly distinguishable from 
the general hadaf of the Qur’an. In Islahi, on the other hand, the 
Camiad of S. 4 aptly sums up the basic theme of the sirah and is also 
siirah-specific. 

As another example, we will take S. 18, al-Kahf (“The Cave”). 
The bulk of the sarah deals with five stories: the Sleepers in the 
Cave (vss. 9-26); two gardens (vss. 32-49); Adam and Satan (50:59); 


eee, for example, ibid., 2:832. 
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partners [to God] and the admonition to man t 
God, may He be glorified,!4 Sapa eat 


Moses’ journey 


Sayyid Qutb describes the mihwar of the siirah as follows: 


a for the thematic mihwar of the sarah 

themes become interconnected and around ich i i 
become intercc which its [siirah’s 

ee is eer it is this: rectification of doctrine, rare a 

outlook and thought, an ificati i 

oa eet gh d rectification of values with Treference to 


by means of which all its 


According to Islahi, the “amiid of the sarah is 

hi, two-fold: warn- 
ing to the Quraysh that affluence should not make them arrogantly 
deny the truth, and instruction to th 


Muslims to persevere in the 
face of the Quraysh’s opposition to them and wait for deliverance. '6 
A close study of the siirah wil 


; 1 probably lead - 
clusion that the siirah’s contents are i tia wah ene ‘a 
Islahr s Samiid rather than to Tabataba7’s gharad or Sayyid Qutb’s 
mihwar. The five stories, taken together, illustrate the central theme 
as stated by Islahi. The story of the Sleepers in the Cave tells of 
God’s deliverance of a group of believers from the hands of their 
haughty oppressors. The parable of the two gardens tells of the fate 
of people whom material affluence makes forget the source of that 
affluence—God. The story of Adam and Satan compares the 
Quraysh’s defiance of God to Satan’ 


s defiance of God and warns 
the Quraysh of the consequences. The story of Moses brings out the 
virtue of patience and resignation to the wise will of God. The story 


of Dhi I-Qarnayn tells of the right attitude that material prosperit 
should create in man: humility and not pride. : 
The five stories leave out three verse-passages in the stirah: 1- 
8, 27-31, and 102-110. These passages state and reinforce the Camitd 
as described by Islahi, and Islahi’s Samad would thus seem to 





4Tabataba’, 13:236, 
15, . 

Sayyid Qutb, 4:2257. 
‘61 staht, Tadabbur, 4:9. 
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inform the whole of the sirah and unite all the verses into an inte- 
grated whole. This cannot be said of Sayyid Qutb’s mihwar, much 
less of Tabataba’’’s gharad : the latter is (as is f requently the case in 
Tabataba’i’s commentary) sketchy, while the former is a little too 
undifferentiated and falls short of bringing out the essence of this 
i surah. 
sree brings us to a consideration of the method each of ug 
writers uses to determine the central theme ofa sirah. Tabataba 1s 
usual method of arriving at the gharad consists es See nn 
arah’s beginning, end, and “the general course” (as-siydq at-jart). 
ebinetiints he seis himself with looking at “the generality of the 
verses” (Cammat al-dyat) in a sirah.'® In either case, it is difficult to 
determine the gharad of a siirah with great precision. This probably 
explains why Tabataba’ is sometimes led to say that a given surah 
does not have a single identifiable gharad,'? despite the statement 
(noted above) he makes to the contrary. At least once in his com- 
mentary, in discussing the gharad of S. 9, he doubts the importance 
of discovering the gharad: “In any case, from the exegetical point of 
view, no great advantage would accrue from this discussion [about 
sarah’s gharad].”?° 
- Sates Mall Tabataba’'i, Sayyid Qutb has a much clearer 
perception of the central idea of a siirah. But with Sayyid Qutb we 
face problems of a different kind. For one thing, he does not always 
make a distinction between the mikwar of a particular siirah and the 
hadaf of the Qur’an as a whole. For another, he seems to hold that 
the distinctiveness of a sirah’s character may derive sometimes 
from the sirah’s content but sometimes also from the sirah’s 
atmosphere, mood, and rhythmic and musical qualities. For exam- 
ple, he says about S. 54 that “the thematic contents bgp sirah 
are the same as found in a number of Makkan sirahs,2! and then 
adds: 
But these very themes have been set forth in this sirah in a special 


way, which transforms it into something completely new. They are 
presented with tempestuous fury, in a manner that slays and tears 





Meee, for example, Taba{aba’, 16:98. For more examples, see ibid., 10:134; 16:208. 
Vesee, for example, ibid., 5:157, See also ibid., 12:204. 

see, for example, ibid, 1:43. 

Thi, 9: 146 


Aenyyad Quyh, 6) 4424 
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apart, the sirah arousi : 
pling 2 


surrounding tlself with terror, 
But Sayyid Qutb’ ai 
s description of the “distincti 
a numb e e “distinctive c 99 
er of other siirahs (e.g. Ss. 50,23 51,24 53,25 56,26 ape of 
y ’ is 


couched in similar, even identi 
oe ; ical terms. The problem is i 
cmon and serie wl hry so oie 
cei eee eee S Irom one another that have a 
re . Since the expression: 
n ee Ort features are bound to be a Seen 
a (eas ae evident in Fi Zilal al-Qur’an than in the eS 
ne yetecate? eee Rupe provides to Ss. 78-114, which ae 
re ane aie Pe pl. ajz@’) in the traditional division of 
by Farahi,?8 and ae Deere reed nee 
Most i otal ae 
ita oh ee aca are Makkan and appear to gait fee 
ibe re of cid Gat ere ee ae flee cs 
in them, but obscurity rather ae ae ns eee eee 
. . an 
een he later Provides to the Bete ph as o> . 
RY greatly help the situation. OBER 
Sa atabai 
winm ene aerate i and Sayyid Qutb, Islahi offers pith 
See ee an t re of fe strahs. His attempt in the case 4 
Sree ae ve at an amitd that would sum up the sarah 
ee ema : mark the sirah off from the others. It is in 
oi eer a led theme or idea that he looks for a Fl 
maa eh ae to distinguish one sirah from another o: 
S, and accepts a theme or idea as “amid only Ras it 


She ubas Kisladee obo yemtene, 
Abid, 6:3425, 


Ibid., 6:3356-3357. 
*Ibid., 6:3391. 
Ibid, 3404, 
**Ibid., 6:3461-3462. 
= Nbid., 6:3674-3675, 


28 
On the ground that it causes an 


Majmit‘ah, p. 61. unnatural division of the sirahs. See Faraht 


29, z 
Sayyid Qutb, 6:3800-3802. 
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has effectively knit the surah’s verses into a coherent whole in the 


context peculiar to the strah. 
It is true that Islabi often attributes the same Camiid to more 


than one sarah. But the Camiids he suggests of such stirahs do not 
other, for in such cases he 


thereby become less distinct from each 
invariably provides some kind of concrete detail that clearly sets 
one sirah apart from the others. For example, he will indicate the 
particular aspect of an amid that a stirah takes up to the exclusion 
of other aspects, which may be discussed in other sirahs.*? Or he 
will point out that a sarah, while it shares its Camiid with others, 
becomes distinct from them by virtue of the line of argument it 


takes to present the same Camiid.?" 


Structural Integration 

We shall now compare Is 
a sarah and the linear connection 
Tabataba’s and Sayyid Qutb’s view of the 
take S. 4 as our point of reference. 

Islahi divides the siirah into twenty-three sections, Tabataba’l 
into thirty-one, and Sayyid Qutb into sixteen. At several points, 
Islahi’s sectional division coincides with Tabataba’'s (vss. 1, 11-14, 
19-22, 71-76, 101-104) or Sayyid Qutb’s (vss. 36-43, 44-57, 58-70); 
all three writers put vs. 176 ina section by itself. But there are a few 
significant: differences between the approach of Islahi and the 
approaches of the other two writers. We shall first compare Islahi 
with Tabataba’7. 

From his analysis of S. 4 (and other sirahs) one gets the 
impression that Tabatabai would create a new section at the slight- 
est variation that seems to occur in the theme of a siirah. In his 
breakdown of S. 4, vss. 31, 43, and 135 each make up a separate 
section,22 whereas in Islahi’s breakdown they are parts (and, in my 
view, well-integrated parts) of larger sections.2? Islahi’s attempt 
seems to be to include in a section as many verses as would be held 
together by a common idea and to create a new section only when 


1ahi’s view of the sectional division of 
between a surah’s verses with 
same. Again we shall 





gee, for example, Islahi, Tadabbur, 7:1) (S. 52) and 7:45 (S. 53), and 7:429 (S. 65) 


and 7:451 (S. 66). 


31 gee, for exumple, ibid., 4:9 (S. 18) and 4:85 (S. 19), 4:571 (S. 25) 
and 4:705 (S. 27) und 4:775 (S. 28). 


and 4:627 (S. 26), 


32pabayabAT, 4:32 (8. 4), 359 (8. 31); 5:108 (S. 43). 
33) taht, 2:50-60 (8, 4), 74°76 (S. 31), 178-179 (S. 43). 
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the break in ideas is a definite one. To illustrate the difference 
between Islahi and Tabataba’i, the former includes vss. 15-18 of S. 4 
in one section, while the latter divides them into two (vss. 15-16, 17- 
18). The verses deal with the theme of fornication, lay down (the 
initial) punishment for the crime, and state that the persons guilty 
of it should be allowed to go free if they repent. Tabataba’’s deci- 
sion to make a séparate section of vss. 17-18 was probably governed 
by the fact that it is these two verses, rather than vss. 15-16, that 
describe what sincere tawhah (“repentance”) is. Islahi combined the 
four verses into one section presumably because the word tawbah 
has already occurred in vs. 16, and also because the particle innama 
(“but then, yet, however”) in vs. 17 imparts to the two sets of vss. 
(15-16 and 17-18) an immediacy of connection that is best preserved 
by making one section of all the four verses. The same difference in 
approach is evident from the two writers’ treatment of vss. 135-152, 
which form one section in Islahi34 but four in Tabataba7.35 
But this does not mean that Tabataba’l would always divide a 
set of verses into more sections than would Islahi. The reverse is 
sometimes true. For example, vss. 105-126 of S. 4 are one section in 
Tabataba’l but two in Islahi. Vs. 115 describes the punishment for 
opposing the Prophet. Both Tabataba’7 and Islahi agree that vs. 116 
gives reasons for this punishment.3° To Tabataba’, this connection 
between vs. 115 and vs. 116 calls for the inclusion of vs. 116 
(together with the next ten verses) in the same section that vs. 115 is 
in. Islahi, however, groups vss. 116-126 into a different section. It is 
difficult to say whether it is more appropriate to make one or two 
sections of the verses, but the two sections of Islahi have at least one 
merit: they take into account the grammatical change of person that 
takes place from the one to the other section. Vss. 105-115 primarily 
address the Prophet, whereas vss. 116-126 chiefly talk about his 
opponents. Thus one consideration that would seem to govern 
Islahi’s, but perhaps not Tabataba’'’s, sectional division is that of a 
significant change of person, tone, and mood in the surah. 

While Tabataba’i divides a sarah into too many sections, Say- 
yid Qutb divides it into too few. In general, Sayyid Qutb is perhaps 
the least rigorous of the three writers when it comes to making a 
sectional division of a siirah. The most striking evidence of this is 


aa a a 
bid., 2:173, 178 ff. 


*>Tabataba’, 5:108 ff. 


Ibid, 5:83. Islahi, Tadabbur, 2:155-156, 159. 
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he lets the traditional SS Kos 
i i ivision. The division © 
An i his sectional division. 1 a 
‘ny qanik a quantitative one and is meant to ee ae 
pit one recitation of the Quran in ore ctalens 
de igned to accomodate thematic breaks in the at Gua a'8.4, 
ci cid ntally. At eleven points in FT Zilal aes of the sirahs 
at vss. 23 and 147) Sayyid Quib’s sectional division of the sisi 
at vss. ea juz’ of the Qur’An, irrespective of whe os se 
cai ms is not justified on its Fe ite pry 
7 i ion to the juz y 
ae od een a ened division of a sirah, pte 
uae an would seem to be more methodical, an: 


ataba’r's or Sayyid 
tions more coherent and compact, than TabatabaT's yy 


bi Isla also succeeds better emai a line 
ee 7 ered he oer sealant with ne sai 

an : es not claim that all the verses of a eT re 
=o ae cane dain “Most of [its] verses,” he writes of Ss: : . 
= ennai!) Mes Here he not only concedes that some * > 
i eT ack ah may lack connection with one another, | : oe 
huss ae cure! _ not unconnected”), which, in fact, # 
= : ne se his utterances about linear connection secs 
ab? na Beenie: he is content with establishing a tenuous 
surah. ‘ 


40 
S 
sarees . 
n-— a semblance i A . that a con 

oT a inaction sometimes he rejects the mee ered 7 nal 
tar tween certain verses or sections can be es - i iy connee! 
Oe z he simply makes no attempt to establis | sanbaail 
oe id Qutb takes pains to interconnect ere an f cal 
tion.**Sayyl EN oe ms to be to relate a 
: w= iS chief endeavor see! 5 ick * some 
na ek Be sarah’s main theme, and, in the process. is 
in a sirah to 


a Aa 


37 sjea’ 2-11, 13. 


afforded by the fact that 


ar connection 


of connection,” to use his own word 


38pabataba’l, 4:134. 
gee for example, ibid., 4:323, 387. 
Oibid., 4:316. 


Moor, for example, Ibid, 4.400, 
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times neglects to establish a line 
passages. For example, he remar 
ie 105-1 13 of S. 4 that it illustrates 
he Muslim community of residual 


be made a i strah. The same i 

Wien Hitioss treatment of at least two other oth Sek 
bane ) and many individual verses in §. 4 ao. 

siirah’s ie ah aie Unbroken linear connection b 
chee ae Sections is integral to the sar aah’ siti etween a 
jae Jan De hen to establish such a einen ou 
central theme, the fi not only come to bear a relationshi t 6 
adenphtna ee i oa through the unbroken chain en 
’ evelopment ; ey 
other words, enters into the th of that theme. Linear structure, in 


: ematic st a 
the final analysis, the two become indivisible. € of a siirah, and, in 


Summary 


A comparison of Islahi’s vi 
oo : slahi’s view 
similar views of Tabataba’? and S. ot 
acquires greater thematic 
tion in Islahi than it does 


the siirah as a unity with the 
ie ayyid Qutb shows that the strah 
Precision and a better structural inte; 

in the other two exegetes, na 


Sayyid Qutb, 2:751-752, 


“‘Tbid., 2:773-775, 
457, - 
Tbid., 2:795-797. 
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the Qur’an’s attempt to purify 
Pagan attitudes, such purifica- 


Chapter V 
THE SURAH PAIRS 


The concept of the pairing of the surahs is original to Islahi. 
According to Islahi, the Qur’anic sarahs in their present arrange- 
ment are, as a rule, paired. That is, just as, on one level, each siirah 
is an integrated whole and is distinct from all others, so, on another 
level, all sirahs exist in the form of pairs, each pair composed of 
two closely matched sirahs and distinct from the other pairs. In 
itself a self-contained unit, a sarah, as a member of a pair, becomes 
complete only when it is taken in conjunction with the other mem- 
ber of the pair. 

As a proof of the existence of the pattern of paired siirahs in 
the Qur’an, Islahi points out that a number of sirahs look like 
twins, e.g. Ss. 2 and 3, and 113 and 114. He also points out that 
Muhammad used to recite in ritual prayer certain siirahs as pairs, 
e.g. Ss. 61 and 62, 75 and 76, and 87 and 88, another indication of 
the pairing of the siirahs.' That certain sirahs appear to be forming 
obvious pairs will not escape the notice of even a casual reader of 
the Qur’an. That Muhammad often recited, in prayer, certain sirahs 
in pairs is also well known.? But Islahi has developed the notion of 
paired siirahs into an elaborate concept and given it an extended 
application, which results in some interesting insights into the com- 
position of the Qur’an. The concept forms an integral part of 
Islahi’s nazm theory, and, as such, is regarded by him as essential to 
the understanding of the Qur'an. In fact, Islahi holds, on the basis 
of 15:87 and 39:23 that the principle of sirah pairing is sanctioned 
by the Qur’an itself, a question that we will take up in the next 
chapter. In this chapter a description of Islahi’s concept of surah 
pairing is followed by a critical assessment of his contribution. 


Sirah Pairs: Synoptic Analysis 


The vast majority of the sirahs—82 out of 114—are unambigu- 
ously described by Islahi as constituting pairs. He seems to imply 





‘slabt, Tadabbur, \iniv. 


2See, for oxample, Muslim, “Kitab al-Jumuah, Bab Ma Yuqra’u fi Yawm al-Jumu- 
Cah; Nana’, “Kitab 1fttah ay-Salah, Bab al-Qird’ah f1 z-Zuhr”, Darimi, “Kitab as- 
Salah, Bab Qadr abQiiMah A edubr.” 
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that anoth 5 
aca " pees also fall into this category. Three siirah: 
important fe ee in the sense that they explain c ae 
die uct Alls ks ae only briefly in the immediatel s ae 
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Complementarity 
Underlying Islahi’s concept of sarah pairs is the notion of 
complementarity: two surahs form a pair because they complement 

ally describes the mem- 


each other in significant ways. Islahi gener 
ially the same Camiid and con- 


ber sarahs of a pair as having essentt 

tents, though the two surahs differ significantly in their treatment of 

the “amid and contents. The difference, and hence the complemen- 

tarity, between the two surahs is thus found in the surahs’ treatment 
ubject matter itself. 


of their subject matter rather than in the s' 
Islahi distinguishes several different forms of complementar- 


ity, the principal ones 
1. Brevity and Detail. Two sarahs may complement each other 


when one of them states a theme briefly and the other treats it at 
length. For example, while S. 16 presents briefly the message of 
Islam before the Makkan pagans and before the Jews, warning them 
against rejecting it, S. 17 elaborates the message and gives a detailed 
warning. Furthermore, S. 17 expounds the set of commandments 


that are only briefly seferred to in S. 16. Fi , S. 
j inah, while S 


to the impending emigration of the 
licitly and instructs the Muslims to prepare 


17 talks about it exp 

themselves for it. Another example is the relationship between S. 73, 

which informs Muhammad that God will soon lay “a heavy respon- 

sibility’? upon his shoulders, and S. 74, which explains the nature of 

that responsibility and instructs Muhammad how to discharge it.'° 
2. Principle and Illustration. In some instances one strah in a 


pair illustrates the law or principle stated in the other sarah in 


general terms. Thus S. 58 sets down the law that, in the end, victory 
belongs to God and His prophets and that the opponents of God 
and His prophets are destined for defeat, while S. 59 illustrates this 
law by referring to certain recent events.!! Similarly, §. 95 states the 

glects to develop his potential goodness, 


principle that man, if he ne} 
will become corrupt and unworthy of himself, while S. 96 illustrates 
the principle with reference to the conduct of the Quraysh.! 

3. Different Types of Evidence. Sometimes two sarahs comple- 
ent each other by using different types of evidence to support the 


: 

9gawlan thaqilan, which literally means “a weighty word.” 
107 abt, Tadabbur, 8:37. 
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these hudid in a relationship of love.'8 To take another example, S. 
103 portrays people who possess moral excellence and will therefore 
achieve salvation, and the following sarah depicts people who are 
suffering from moral sickness and will therefore be condemned.! In 
each of these pairs, the member sirahs deal with the positive and 
negative aspects of the same moral category. 

Islahi sees other types of complementarity than those listed 
above. Also, some of the examples cited could be placed in more 
than one category. But the above account should give a sufficiently 
clear idea of how, according, to Tslahi, two self-contained surahs 
become, as members of a pair, complementary units in a new whole. 


Adjacency and Order 

In Islahi’s scheme a surah pair must be composed of adjacent 
sirahs only; sirahs at one OT more removes from each other may 
not form a pair. Also, Islabi regards as significant the particular 
order of the sirahs constituting a pair, offering Ss. 2 and 3 as an 
example. As noted above, S. 2 deals with the theme of faith, dis- 
cusses Jews, and presents arguments from nature, while S. 3 deals 
with the practical implications of faith, discusses Christians, and 
presents arguments based on earlier scriptures. Since faith precedes 
the practice of faith, Jews are historically anterior to Christians, and 
arguments from nature, being of a general character, have a wider 
appeal than do arguments from scriptures and are logically prior to 
the latter, Islabi concludes that S. 2 should precede S. 3, as is actu- 


ally the case in the Quran.” 


Supplementary Sirahs 
Islahi does not think that the existence of supplementary 


siirahs infringes the principle of siirah pairing. In fact he seems to 
regard these surahs as reinforcing his nazm theory. It must be owing 
to nazm considerations, he seems to be saying, that a certain point, 
raised in one sirah, is discussed in detail in a supplementary sarah, 
for a detailed discussion of it in the earlier sarah might have 


impaired this sarah’s nazm. Moreover, a supplementary surah is so 
closely allied with the preceding surah that, for all practical pur- 
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poses, it is part of that sirah and does not need another siirah with 
which to form a pair.?! 


Critical Appraisal 


With his concept of sirah pairs, Islahi introduces a new ele- 
ment of complexity into Farahi’s nazm theory. Farahi often talks 
about the connections between sirahs, but he is primarily con- 
cerned with explaining the nazm of individual sirahs. Going 
beyond this, Islahi attempts to show that the Qur’an Possesses nazm 
at the level of siirah pairs as well. After a careful comparative study 
of the nazm of the individual sirahs, he has constructed an elabo- 
rate system in which he tries to account for exceptions to what he 
sees as a regularly applied principle. What are the strengths and 
weaknesses of Islahi’s concept? 

1. To begin with, the concept reinforces the essential thesis of 
chapter III, namely, that the Qur’an possesses method and coher- 
ence. By highlighting the complementary character of the Qur’anic 
sirahs, Islahi advances a strong argument for his sarah pairs. The 
complementarity of siirahs has a two-fold significance, thematic and 
structural. 

On the thematic level, the notion of complementarity presents 
the “amiids and contents of the paired sirahs in a sharper outline. 
In chapter III?? we compared Farahi’s and Islahi’s statements about 
the “amiid of S. 66 and remarked that the latter’s statement is the 
more accurate. The greater accuracy is perhaps explained by the 
comparison, or contrast, drawn by Islahi between the two sirahs’ 
“amiids (see above). The notion of complementarity also explains 
why some siirahs make statements without substantiating them, set 
down principles without sufficiently illustrating them, and present 
only certain types of proofs. It is in the companion sirahs that one 
must look for substantiation of the Statements, illustration of the 
principles, and other types of proofs. 

On the structural level, the complementarity of siirahs clarifies 
certain aspects of the structure of Qur’anic sirahs. Sometimes the 
amount of space devoted to a certain theme in a sirah may strike 
one as disproportionately small. In the companion siirah, however, 
the theme will probably be discussed in greater detail. What is dis- 
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the foregoing, one could maintain that at least as far as the issue of 
the composition of the Qus’an is concerned, the question of similar- 
ity in content matter between non-adjacent sirahs is an issue quite 
different from that of the existence of pairs of adjacent siirahs. The 
position taken on this issue would also decide whether one would 
want to explore the possibility that some sirahs form triplets or 
even quadruplets. Islahi’s own account of the sirahs does not 
wholly exclude such a possibility, since at times he refers to the 
similar content matter of more than two siirahs. Thus Ss. 52, 53, and 
54 could be considered a triplet, and Ss. 56, 68, 69, and 70 a 


quadruplet. 
A final question to be raised is whether Islahi has not overem- 


phasized the irreversibility of the order in which the member strahs 
of a pair occur in the Qur’an. Further study could clarify whether, 
in some cases at least, it would make any difference if the order of 
the siirahs were reversed. 

4. As noted earlier, the notion of complementarity underlies 
Islahi’s concept of siirah pairing. Another critical issue, then, is 
whether applying the various types of complementarity one would 
be justified in linking adjacent sirahs not regarded as pairs by 
Islahi, e.g. Ss. 13 and 14%4, 70 and 71,*° and 74 and 75,36 

5. As for the ahddith that Muhammad used to recite certain 
combinations of siirahs (stirah pairs in Islahi’s scheme), there are as 
many ahddith. that indicate that Muhammad often combined in 
prayer siirahs that do not form pairs in Islahi’s scheme, e.g. Ss. 21 
and 50,37 33 and 88, and 62 and 88,28 and 109 and 111.°? A cursory 
look at the “Comprehensive Chapter on Qur’an-Recitation in 
Prayer” in the “Book of Prayer” in the Nayl al-Awjar of Muham- 
mad ibn CAH ash-Shawkani (d. 1255/1839) will show that Muham- 
mad was quite flexible in his choice of siirahs for purposes of recita- 


tion in prayer. 
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Chapter V1 
THE SURAH GROUPS 


According to Islahi, not only are the Qur’anic sirahs paired, 
but they also combine to form a number of larger groups. Islahi has 
borrowed the idea of siirah-grouping from Farahi. But the idea 
exists only in a rudimentary form in Farahi, who did not live to 
work it out. Islahi develops it into an elaborate concept with well- 
defined features. His treatment of it is, thus, original to a very large 
extent. 

In Farahi’s view, the Qur’anic sirahs fall into nine groups. In 
Islahi the number is reduced to seven, the groups consisting of the 
following siirahs: G. I: Ss. 1-5; G. II: Ss. 6-9; G. III: Ss. 10-24 (in 
Farahi this group is split into two: Ss. 10-22 and Ss. 23-24); G. IV: 
Ss. 25-33; G. V: Ss. 34-49; G. VI: Ss. 50-66; G. VII: 67-114 (in 
Farahi, this group is also split into two: Ss. 67-112 and Ss. 113- 
114).! As can be seen, the difference between Farahi and Islahi is 
not a major one. In point of detail and elaboration, however, Islabi 
represents a definite advance over Farahi. 


Coherence 


Like the individual siirahs of the Qur’4n, each sirah group has 
a distinctive “amid or theme. Each of the sirahs in the group 
singles out a particular aspect of that Camad. The Samiid, moroever, 
describes a logical course of development in the sirahs of the group, 
and, in order to trace that development, the existing sequence of the 
sirahs must be kept intact. In other words, a group is marked by 
both thematic and structural coherence. This coherence can be illus- 
trated with reference to G. I. 

G. II is composed of Ss. 6-9—al-An°am (“The Cattle”), al- 
A®raf, (‘The Heights”), al-Anfal (“The Spoils”), and at-Tawbah 
(“Repentance”), in that order. The Camid of the group is: Islam as 
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agreed, moreover, that Islahi succeeds in establishing a logical 
sequential connection between the sirahs. We will now examine in 
some detail the nature of the coherence of a sirah group. 

One measure of coherence in a group is the extent to which a 
group is demonstrably self-contained and marked off from the 
others. A close look at G. {I will suggest that Islahi’s scheme has 
essential validity. 


The group preceding G. IT consists, with the exception of the 


short al-Fatihah (which is prefatory to G. I but also to the whole of 
is the Shariah 


the Qur'an), of four long sarahs. The amid of G. 11 
th the People of the Book, who 


or Law. Now this group deals wi 
possessed the Law in the form of the Torah. Throughout the group 
ts which achieve full 


the Qur'an cites incidents and makes commen 
significance only when placed against that background. The 
detailed theological discussions of Ss. 2 and 3 are a case in point. 
Any references the Qur’an makes to the Quraysh in these stirahs 
are, in the context of the group, incidental.? 
When we come to G. II, we are struck by a complete shift of 
scenes. The background to this group is provided by the conflict 
between the Muslims and the Quraysh. Compared with G. I, G. Il 
contains fewer references to the pre-Qur’anic scriptures. On the 
other hand, arguments from nature, Arab history, etc., abound, for 
it is arguments of these types that would make the most sense to the 
Arabs Muhammad was addressing.!° In short, just as the whole 
tenor of G. I is suited to a dialogue with the People of the Book, so 
the whole tenor of G. II is suited to a dialogue with the Quraysh. As 
one passes from G. I to G. U, one feels that a distinct change of 
“atmospheric zones” has taken place. 
A similar change of atmospheric zones will be felt upon mov- 

ing from G. II to G. IIL. The Camiid of G. I, having reached its 
culmination in S. 9 with the declaration of war, is no longer promi- 
nent in S. 10 onward. And the tone of the sirahs of G. III is strik- 
ingly different from the tone of the sirahs of G. II, something that 
can easily be verified by a comparative study, for example, of Ss. 9 
and 10. There is thus reason to believe that Islahi’s groups are well- 
differentiated and self-contained. 
An interesting fact about the four sarahs of G. II is that each 

of the last three of them reaches its high point sooner than the 
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preceding one, thereby accelerating the overall movement of the 
sirahs toward the finale, that is, toward the realization of the 
group’s “amid. In al-An“am, the high point is reached in vs. 74-90,!! 
where a striking incident from Abraham’s life, together with a pithy 
summary of the teachings of the prophets in the Abrahamic line, 
brings out the true character of Abraham’s religion. The first 73 
verses lead up to this passage, while the verses that follow it may be 
called the dénovement. In ai/-A°raf, the series of stories of earlier 
peoples illustrating the sirah’s “amid begins with vs. 59. In al- 
Anfal, one hardly gets past the first few verses when detailed refer- 
ences to the Battle of Badr begin to appear, thus determining the 
mood of the whole sirah. In at-Tawbah, war is proclaimed in the 
very opening verse. 

G. I, too, exemplifies this kind of accelerated movement. The 
“amad of the group, as we have noted, is the Law. In the second 
strah, al-Bagarah, the subject is not taken up until vs. 177. In the 
third surah, al “Imran, the part of legal injunctions can be said to 
have begun with vs. 92. In an-Nisa’ the legal part begins with vs. 2, 
and in al-Mda’idah with vs. 1. 

We will now qualify our statement about the relationship 
between the siirahs of a group. Gs. I and II, which we have cited to 
illustrate the statement, are both groups with long sarahs. But while 
it may be easy to identify high points and dénouements in a long 
strah because of the siirah’s large canvas, it may not be easy to do 
so in the case of shorter sirahs. For example, the sirahs in Gs. VI 
and VII gradually become shorter and shorter as we move toward 
the end, making it increasingly difficult for one to establish between 
them the kind of relationship that seems to exist between the sirahs 
of Gs. I and If. Even in Gs. VI and VII, however, some kind of 
“onward movement” can be seen to be taking place. To take the 
example of G. VII, there is a conspicuous difference between its 
earlier and later stirahs. A number of the earlier siirahs are, rela- 
tively speaking, discursive: they present the group’s “amid—warn- 
ing to the disbelievers!?—in some detail and draw conclusions after 
adducing evidence of several types. As such, they can be said to be 
moving at a somewhat “leisurely” pace. By contrast, many later 
siirahs (especially Ss. 109-111) have a decisive tone: instead of giv- 
ing details, they present conclusions in categorical terms. Since they 
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instance, is Madinan, but the siirah is considered Makkan by all. 
Moreover, vss. 38-41 of S. 22, being parenthetical in character,?° 
simply explain a thought already presented in vs. 25, a Makkan 
verse that criticizes the Quraysh for preventing the Muslims from 
performing rites at the Ka°bah, with vss. 38-41 permitting the Mus- 
lims to use force if force is used by the Quraysh to stop them from 
worshipping at the Ka°bah.2! Islahi’s argument, in other words, is 
that a few parenthetical and explanatory verses may not change the 
status of an otherwise through-and-through Makkan surah. 
S. 99 is highly controversial when it comes to identifying it as 
Makkan or Madinan. Some think that it is definitely Makkan; 
others, that it is certainly Madinan. The reason for such a sharp 
difference, Mawdidi points out, is that the sirah itself does not 
provide support for either view.” But Islahi contends that it is Mak- 
kan and that it was revealed at a time when the People of the Book, 
especially the Jews of Madinah, were filled with consternation at 
the steady gains of Islam in Arabia. That is why, says Islahi, the 
sirah makes such a pronounced reference to the People of the 
Book.23 The argument is plausible, but perhaps not conclusive. The 
surah does not have to be Madinan for the People of the Book to be 
filled with consternation at the gains of Islam. A similar criticism 
would apply to Islahi’s view of S. 112. Islahi maintains that the 
siirah is Madinan and that it was meant to serve as a final summing 
up of the creed of Islam as distinguished from the other creeds of 
Arabia. Also, there are conflicting reports about its being Makkan 
or Madinan.?5 
It is S. 111 that causes the most difficulty. There is universal 
agreement that it is Makkan,”© and Islahi appears to be the only one 
to have called it Madinan. The traditional view, as reproduced by 
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es as object, counter an attack, or ward off something 
yaaa a e verse, in other words, simply makes the prediction 
ee . asi tense to indicate that it is as good as come true) 
oy - — Lahab—the “high priest,” and therefore the 
Gitte , oi ; aes be broken. As such the verse is, 
ane eo abar.”? The Prediction was fulfilled in the early 
ne i a when clear signs of Abit Lahab’s downfall 
aa eae sign was the defeat of the Quraysh, the 
Gyan i = ae ea a the Battle of Badr, which took 
then, must have been revealed i ee Cathy AR ep 
ear. oe of the traditional view is sound. But does it 
ena ae - his own interpretation of the sirah is valid? 
ce - What slahi has demonstrated is the weakness of a 
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connection between a particular event that took place in Makkah 
and the revelation of the sarah. But even if it is shown that the 
sirah could not have been revealed in connection with that event, 
there still would exist the possibility that it bears a connection to 
some other event that took place in Makkah, or indeed to the gen- 
eral Makkan situation, in which Aba Lahab always played a role 
hostile to Muhammad.*! Moreover, the argument Islahi advances in 
support of the view that it is an early Madinan sirah may be 


advanced in support of the view that it is a late Makkan sarah. Thus 


Farahi is of the view that the sarah was revealed a little before the 
Emigration to Madinah.*? 

These few reservations aside, Islahi’s scheme, seen from the 
viewpoint of the structural arrangement of the Makkan and 
Madinan sirahs in the groups, will be found to be quite consistent. 
But the question is: What thematic significance, if any, does this 
arrangement have? This brings us to a consideration of the relation- 
ship between the Makkan and Madinan sirahs of the groups. 

According to Islahi, the Maciinan sarahs of a group are related 
to its Makkan sarahs as the branches of a tree are related to the root 

of the tree.23 This simple analogy has, in the context of Islahi’s nazm 
theory, the following implications: 1) that the relationship between 
the two sets of sirahs in a group is integral; 2) that the Madinan 
sirahs of a group bring out the practical implications of the doctri- 
nal statements made in the group's Makkan sirahs; and 3) that the 
Makkan bloc of siirahs in a group precedes the Madinan not by 
accident but by design, since the “root” must exist before the 
“branches”. G. II would serve to illustrate this point. 

Al-An¢am and al-A‘rdf, the two Makkan surahs of G. II, pre- 
cede al-Anfal and at-Tawbah, the two Madinan sirahs. From what 
was said in the earlier part of the article about the four siirahs it 
would be easy to conclude that the first two deal mainly with theo- 
retical and the last two mainly with practical matters, and that, 
moreover, the practical issues of the last two sirahs stem from the 


3\phus Mawdadt (6:520-524) refers to the general hostile attitude of Aba Lahab and 
his wife, and not to a single event, as what occasioned the sirah’s revelation. 
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§. 57 onward) than practical injunctions become prominent. At the 
same time, one cannot help feeling that the relationship of a number 
of the Madinan sirahs (especially Ss. 60, 61, 63, and 66) to the 
group’s Camiid is not as clear-cut and definite as that of the Mak- 
kan. To take the example of S. 60, only one verse in it (vs. 12) 
explicitly talks about the hereafter; the four other references to the 
hereafter (vss. 4, 5, 6, 13) are either too brief or quite indirect. 
Moreover, it is difficult to see why the injunctions contained in the 
sirah must follow exclusively from the Camiid of the hereafter, and 
why they may not follow, equally logically, from the Samad of 
prophecy (the Camiid, according to Islahi, of G. 1V43) or from that of 
the oneness of God (the Samid of G. V%). A related criticism is that 
several Madinan sarahs would be “at home” in groups other than 
the ones they actually occur in, For example, according to Islabi, S. 
$8 states that, in the end, God and His prophets triumph, their 
opponents suffering humiliating defeat.45 But this is exactly what 
Islahi describes as the Camiid of G. Il1.46 The question is; Would S. 
58 be out of place in G. III? Again, S. 66, with its injunctions about 
divorce (vss. 1-7), reminds one of G. I, the second and fourth sirahs 
of which deal with the issue of marriage and divorce in similar 


terms. 


Account of the Islamic Movement 


Islahi holds that each sarah group presents a phase-by-phas¢ 
account of the spread, under Muhammad’s leadership, of the 
Islamic movement in Arabia, though, he adds, the actual manner 0 
presentation of that account may vary from one group to another.‘ 
This statement would be correct only in a very broad sense. Since 
the advent of Islam resulted in a struggle between the Muslims an 
their opponents, the main phases of the Islamic movement ma 


roughly be stated as: presentation of the Islamic message; accef 


tance of the message by some and resistance to it by others; confli 


between the believers and the disbelievers; victory of the form: 


yp id., 4:57). 
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over the latter. Once again, G. II offers a good example of the 
development of the Islamic movement along those lines. 
It is doubtful, however, that each group relates such a devel- 
opment in a systematic manner. In fact, the very composition of 
some of Islahi’s groups militates against such a view. G. I, for exam- 
ple, has five sirahs, and, excepting the short opening sirah, all of 
them are Madinan. Obviously the Makkan period has not been 
dealt with in the group at any length. It is true that there are refer- 
ences in the siirahs to the Makkan period. But to say that the group 
offers a well-articulated account of the various phases of the Islamic 
movement would be to claim too much. Likewise, G. III has fifteen 
Makkan sirahs, but only one Madinan sirah; and G. IV has only 
one Madinan as against eight Makkan siirahs. Again, the Madinan 
period, even though it may have been referred to in the Makkan 
sirahs of the two groups, hardly finds a well-differentiated treat- 
ment in the groups. Furthermore, almost any cross-section of sirahs 
will be found to have treated all or most of the phases of the Islamic 


movement; one does not have to regard such a treatment as charac- 
teristic of Islahi’s groups only. 


Sanction for the Nazm Scheme 


Islahi maintains that his nazm scheme, with its component 
ideas of sarah pairs and sarah groups, finds sanction in the Qur'an 
itself. He cites 15:87 (and also 39:23) in support of his view. 

15:87 reads: “We have bestowed upon you sab‘an mina I- 
mathani and the Great Qur'an”. Sab©an mina |-mathani is usually 
interpreted as the “seven oft-repeated ones” and thought to refer to 
S. 1, since this sirah, it is argued, has seven verses and is repeated in 
every ritual prayer.** Islahi disagrees with this interpretation. The 
word mathani in his view refers to what he believes is the phenome- 
non of sirah pairs in the Qur'an. Against the traditionally accepted 
view he argues, first, that the exact number of the verses of the 
sarah is not agreed upon, that it can have seven verses only if the 
formulaic basmalah is counted as a verse, which is a controversial 
matter; and, second, that mathdni, as the plural of mathna, means 
“in two's” (as in 4:3 and 36:46) and not “oft-repeated ones.” It, 
therefore, means “those arranged in pairs.” As for the conjunction 
waw after mathdnt in the verse, its grammatical function is explica- 


AB Soe, fon example, NTsAbOrl, 6:34, 
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seven specific groups. 
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Summary 
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Chapter VII 
CONCLUSIONS 


1, Islahi’s approach to the Qur’an is direct, holistic, and cumu- 
lative. It is direct in that it is based chiefly on a study of the Qur’an 
itself.) Islahi distinguishes between the internal and external princi- 
ples of Qur'an interpretation and attaches primary significance to 
the former. Nazm is for him the most important of the internal 
principles. 

Islahi’s approach is holistic in that it is predicated on the 
assumption that the Qur’an is a well-integrated book and ought to 
be studied as such. Islahi believes that the chronological order of the 
Qur’anic revelations was suited to the times of Muhammad and his 
Companions, but, for the following generations, the compilatory 
order carries greater significance. The compilatory order was based 
on the principle of nazm, and it is the commentator’s task to dis- 
cover that nazm. 

Islahi’s approach is cumulative in that it conceives of Quranic 
nazm on several levels, each level being incorporated into the subse- 
quent level. First comes the discovery of nazm in individual sirahs, 
then in sarah pairs, and finally in surah groups. The nazm of indi- 
vidual sirahs is presupposed in a sarah pair, that of sirah pairs in a 
surah group. 

2. Islahi is indebted to Farahi in respect of ideas as well as 
approach. He borrows from Farahi not only the concept of the 
sarah as a unity but also the techniques for arriving at the unity of a 
sarah. But this does not mean that he is not an original writer. In 
the first place, he has made a sustained application of Farahi’s ideas 
and techniques to the Qur’anic corpus, in itself no small achieve- 
ment. In the second place, he seems to have taken over Farahi's 
ideas only after careful scrutiny. We saw, for example, that he dif- 
fers with Farahi on the interpretation of the Camiids of a few 
sirahs—a proof that independent reflection on the Qur'an some- 
times led him to conclusions dissimilar to Farahi’s. In the third 
place, his concept of sarah pairs is original, as is his interpretation 
of the notion of surah groups. In fact, if Islahi is indebted to Farahi, 

then, in a sense, Farahi is indebted to Islabi, for it is the latter who, 


—— 
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to Muhammad. Is it not possible that Muhammad’s Companions 
achieved the same coherence with arranging surahs that Muham- 
mad had achieved with arranging verses in sirahs? This is certainly 
possible, though perhaps not very likely. For between the nazm of 
verses and the nazm of siirahs there is an affinity of character that is 
best explained on the assumption that it is due to the same agency, 
in this case Muhammad? Moreover, if Muhammad took care to 
give a certain arrangement to verses in sirahs, how could he have 
remained indifferent to the arrangement of the sirahs themselves? 

5. If the Qur’an in its present form is characterized by coher- 

ence, then the chronological order of the Qur’én becomes largely 
irrelevant, or at most only of historical importance. Considerable 
energy has been spent in attempts to identify that order. But it 1s 
universally admitted that a complete and accurate chronological 
arrangement of the Qur'an is almost impossible to discover. If tt is 
impossible to do so, and if the present arrangement is found to be 
significant, then perhaps it is with this arrangement that we should 
be principally concerned. At least that would seem to be the inten- 
tion of whoever is to be credited with giving the Qur'an the arrange- 
ment it now has. 

6. Should the principle of nazm become an integral part of the 
approach to the Qur’an, it will become necessary to make a critical 
examination of much of the traditional exegetical corpus in the light 
of this principle. A regular and consistent use of the principle might 
result in at least a partial reformulation of the exegetical theory. It 
might result, for example, in a diminished dependance on the occa- 
sions of revelation as an exegetical aid. We saw that several of the 
authors discussed—like Razi, Tabataba’i, and Sayyid Qutb—tend to 
reject an occasion of revelation if it appears to be in conflict with a 
nazm interpretation of the Qur’an. Reliance on the principle of 
nazm seems to reduce dependance on the asbab an-nuzil, and the 
correlation is easy to explain. In an atomistic approach to a text, 
each unit of the text (usually not more than one or a few sentences 
or verses) is interpreted in isolation from the other units, and thus 
any datum external to the text but appearing to throw light on it is 
welcome. An integrated or holistic approach, however, establishes a 





30One of the implications of this view (namely, that the sirahs were arranged in the 
Qur'an by Muhammad in accordance with the principle of nazm) would be that the 


principle of diminishing length will definitely have to be discarded as the principle 
governing the order of the sdrahs in the Qur’an—the view most popular with oriental. 
ist scholats 
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contextual framework with definite hermeneutic constraints that 
must be reckoned with in interpreting the text, with the result that 
things like asbab an-nuzil have to pass the acid test of contextual 
relevance before they can be accepted. 

7. The concept of nazm as such is not original to Farahi and 
Islahi. What is original, however, is their interpretation of the con- 
cept. They differ from other Muslim scholars not only in holding 
that the Qur’an has structural as well as thematic nazm, but also in 
maintaining that nazm is an indispensable instrument of exegesis. 
By applying the nazm principle to the Qur’4n—and they have shown 
that the Qur’an is quite amenable to such an application—they seek 
to place the Qur’4n in a definitive context in order to arrive at 
definitive Qur’an interpretation. (See Appendix B.) 

8. The Farahi-Islahi nazm theory yields results that are aes- 
thetically pleasing. The idea that the Qur’an is a book that presents 
its themes systematically in individual sirahs, sirah pairs, and 
surah groups confers on the Qur’4n a formal excellence that has not 
been attributed to it before. Also, with its emphasis on the study of 
the Qur'an as a unity, the theory is in keeping with the spirit of 
modern literary analysis. And, with its emphasis, for purposes of 
interpretation, on the study of the Qur’anic text itself, it is in har- 
mony with, and at the same time accentuates, modern trends in 
Qur’an exegesis. 

9. While Islihi’s nazm theory presents the Qur’4n in a new 
light and offers highly valuable insights, some of Islahi’s positions 
can be called in question. Perhaps the most questionable part of the 
theory is Islahi’s insistence that the theory, with its seven sarah 
groups and stirah pairing, has Qur’4nic sanction behind it. This 
view, if correct, will have to be accepted, together will all its corol- 
laries and implications, by Muslims virtually as part of their faith in 
the Qur’an. But is Islahi’s nazm theory absolutely correct in each 
and every respect? Obviously a case can be made for its being no 
more than a hypothesis, albeit a strong hypothesis. One gets the 
impression that a personal conviction (born of many years of deep 
reflection on the Qur’4n and in itself quite understandable) has 
been presented by Islahi as an objective fact, whereas to others it 
may not appear to be so. For example, Islahi says that the seven 
stirah groups of the Qur’dn are there for everyone to see.* But they 
are certainly not as obvious to other people as they are to Islahi. 
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Moreover, we have seen that Qur’anic nazm, whether in tre 
case of individual sarahs, sirah pairs, or strah groups, may noi be 
as rigorous as ]3lahi sometimes thinks it is, and that two scholars, 
even if they proceed from identical premises and employ an identi: 
cal methodology, may reach different interpretations of the Qur an. 

In all fairness, however, we should note that Islabt himself 
says in the preface to the last volume of Tadabbur-i Qur an on 
with his commentary, he has merely paved the way for studying t i 
Qur’an along nazm lines, and that a great deal of work in this regar 
lies ahead. He aptly quotes a well-known Persian couplet: 


Guméan ma-bar kih ba-payan rasid kar-i mughan/Hazar badah-yi 
a-khurdah dar rag-i tak ast. ; ; 

(Don't think that the task of the tavern 1s accomplished; a thon- 
sand untasted wines lie hidden in the veins of grapes.) 


10. Of the several possible areas for further research, two may 
be suggested. One of these pertains to the question of he ee 
tionship of the sarah groups. Islahi does offer a few use a ee 
about this interrelationship, but he does not make any sustainec 
attempt to explain why the groups have the sequence they bese : 
the Qur’an. After the study of the nazm of individual sirahs, stra i 
pairs, and sarah groups, a study of the nazm among the groups 
would have been the logical next step to take, but for some reason 

ahi ot take it. ns 
a ses area pertains to the study of the legislative Qur’anic 
verses in the nazm context of the siirahs in which they occur, Such : 
study promises interesting results because, under the es Ha 
the legalistic approach to the Qur’dn that resulted from the po : 
cal atmosphere of early Islamic centuries, a number of ee ~ 
positions on many Qur’anic verses were taken by Muslim scho . 
in disregard of the context in w ich the verses actually ee 
This area can be expanded to include a study of the ways in whic 
different Muslim sects have sought to obtain from (the usually iso- 
lated) Qur’anic verses sanction for their views. 
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ISLAH?S NAZM INTERPRETATION OF SURAH 1 


Th nh 
Fe aoe eae a the Qur’an is here treated in three parts 
rst pa Tans ation of the sirah; the rendering i 
Be ae S interpretation of the sirah. The second ia si e am 
ee wee analysis of the sirah. The third part sums oe lah’s 
S lor regarding the sirah as a preface to the Ohen i 


The Siirah in Translation 


Grateful Praise! j ; 
can is due to God, the Sustainer-Lord2 of the 


the Most Com i 
passionate, the Ever-Merciful,3 
Master of the Day of Recompense. a 


y, : 
ou alone do we worship, and You alone do we ask for help 


ela arene peat eer tee 
1 

The Arabic word hamd i i 

in vs. 1 is usually i “prai Prim 

fia dheanted ea a y interpreted as ee ola 
Wace. hd ont gratitude,” though the meaning of praise” is Le A a 
gratitude is obviously implied ae mE certs Sa ea ete Bid meaning of 
See , as, for example, in 7:43; 10:10: 14:39 
otceil iow eee pele even if one is not directly te aide ane one 
lence. We must not aap cae ee Pe ere ated by his exce 
direct recipients of His blessings, Tadabbur 1213) nt © Him for we are 


The Arabic 
word rabb has two meani se i 
eanine aed ‘ eanings: “Sustainer” and “Lord.” seco 
EAE Spats inched nd be for ae a sustainer or eae ae to te 
zs > Made the seco: anin: i 
the word is no longer used exclusively in the pclae P pepe one, and 
3 id., p. 13. 


Islahi has offered what is to my knowledge 4 new interpretation of the words ar- 
ai 


rahman -rahii i 
cen oe rape Sx eauan “the Most Compassionate” and “the Eve! 
as i 's. The two words ha same E 
eee v i ve the i 
eca ., ~ Beta meaning. It is usually held that the two eats a 
eae evo e emphasis (cf. the English “safe and sound” nd “hi oo 
me ae is rm : not ne case with rahmdn and rahim in the nk esi on 
wie o . ich connotes superabundance. Rahim is on the cistoen et 
Sig te - lurance. Now there are two dimensions to divine - tt : 
open Cate ons it becomes superabundant, In His superabund Ske, 
mie ~d edut ught this universe into existence. But since His “ea 
it at Watug of e neglect the universe after creating it, but has Seehtnate ai a 
itaet eee in as well. In other words, rahman and rahim r ueset te 
pape dah — : ee = of divine mercy, and neither word ieuptte 
a emphasis to the other. Tadabbur, 1:6-7. ’ he E ish 
given of these two words seeks to reflect the distinction antes aoe 
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Establish us in the Right Path,‘ 
the path of those you have blessed, 
not [of] those who became the object of [Your] wrath, 


nor [of] the ones who went astray.> 


Nazm of the Sirah 
This sarah is in the form of a prayer that is uttered by the 


reader. The reader is not instructed to say the prayer in a certain 
manner. Rather, the prayer has been made to flow directly from his 
heart, with the implication that this is how a person who has kept 
the inherent goodness of his nature intact will pray to God. And 
since the prayer has been revealed by God, our Creator, we can be 
sure that it is couched in the best possible words.® 

The sarah explains the relationship between human gratitude 
and divine guidance. The feeling of gratitude (hamd) to God Is a 
natural, in fact the most natural, feeling experienced by a human 
being. This feeling creates in man an urge to worship and serve 
God. To this urge God responds by revealing religion, which ts 
nothing but a guide to worshipping and serving God. 

Vs. I. Man is under the constant care of God. There is, 
world, provision for man’s physical, mental, and spiritual growth. 
The whole universe, it seems, has been harnessed into service for 
man. Upon noticing this elaborate system of providence that God 
has established for his well-being, man becomes overwhelmed by 
feelings of gratitude for the Creator of that system and exclaims: 
“Grateful praise is due to God, the Sustainer-Lord of the universe.” 

Vs. 2. But did God have to create such a system for us? Is He 
under any obligation to do so? Do we have any claims on His 
mercy? The obvious answer is “No.” The only possible answer is 


in this 


4The verse is usually translated: “Guide us to the Right Path.” But Islahi notes that 
the preposition i/@ (“to”), which normally follows the verb hada, is omitted in the 
dance with the rules of Arabic grammar and rhetoric, the omission 
(hadhf) of the preposition lends an extraordinary emphasis to the prayer contained in 
the verse. Consequently, the verse does not simply mean: “Guide us to the Right 
Path”; it also implies: Give us contentment in the Right Path, make the Right Path 
easy for us to follow, and so on. Ibid., 1:15. Islahi's Urdu translation of the verse is: 
Hamen sidhe raste ki hidayat bakhsh (ibid., 1:11), which has the following literal 
translation: “Give us the guidance of the Right Path.” 


SWhether the sdrah consists of six or seven verses is a controversial matter. Islahi 
does not consider the basmalah to be part of this, or any other surah, thus regarding 
the sdrah as consisting of six verses. See ibid. 1:7, 11. 


( 
‘hid. 112 
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thee : : : 
a a doing 80, God is acting out of mercy. This realization impels 
2 va ee Most Compassionate, the Ever Merciful.” 
oi hues . God’s being the Sustainer-Lord implies that a day of 
i pain cre For Pee entails responsibility. If God 
o many blessings, then surely it is un 
pec eeee e that ake will not hold us accountable for hie ue 
sings. There must come a da j i 
5 The y of judgment on 
ay oe one Rie rewarding the saatGous and Seah 
. Man is led to say: “Master of the Da 
: y of Recompense.” 
bas ete ae is a ee or Spe DNBIat the 
f . For if God were to let the world 
an end without institutin i Seite 
g such a day, then it would mean 
: j that th 
wae eee in the eyes of God, between the virtuous and he 
as - a the wicked, indeed, are better off, since they can com- 
mee ee out fear of punishment. Such iniquity on the part of 
co 0 ae negative of God’s mercy. In other words, God’s 
ik merciful necessitates that He be just as well, a point that the 
ete See many occasions (as in 6:12). There is thus no 
ween merc d justi i i 
Ae ee ie and justice, the latter in fact being a 
ae iat ee God, then, is the Sustainer-Lord, is Merciful, and will 
ae ee aio cee of these facts makes man sur- 
and to acknowledge Him h i 
who deserves to be worshi e ee 
pped and from whom hel 
sought: “You alone i inh 
ne me do we worship, and You alone do we ask for 
Vs. 5. Now that man ha 
: s surrendered himself to G 
ave e find out how best to serve him. And since he has Teo 
: ae the only source of help, he naturally seeks from Him 
resbas . pecans Establish us in the Right Path.” It is in 
o this pra i 
eee prayer that God raises prophets and sends down 
Vs. 6. In order to ex i i 
' press his unswerving commitmen: 
. . : 
a er and his aversion to all the other paths, man an ath 
ce ° i ose You have blessed, not [of] those who ae th 
ie ee wrath, nor [of] the ones who went astray.””” : 
be s hi’s interpretation of the siirah is obviously not the onl 
ies a ee that can possibly be arrived at. It will have s 
granted, however, that his is a very plausible attempt to explain 





bid... 1218-23. 
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the sirah as a coherent piece, and that he has convincingly demon- 
strated that the verses deal with a single theme that is logically 


developed in the stirah. 


The Sirah as a Preface to the Qur'an 

This sarah is an ideal preface to the Qur’an, and that for three 
reasons. First, it contains a succinct statement of the philosophical 
basis, according to the Qur'an, of religion. Observation of the phe- 
nomena of God’s munificence, mercy, and justice create in man the 
urge to worship God. The urge in turn creates in man a sense of 
need for divine guidance. The institution of prophecy and revelation 
are God’s way of satisfying that need. Religion, in other words, 
supplies a need that naturally arises in man as a result of his experi- 
ence in and reflection on the world.’ 

Second, all Qur’anic themes can be summed up under three 
heads: the oneness of God, prophecy, and the hereafter. The sarah 
offers basic guidance on the three master themes of the Qur’An, 

Third, earlier peoples had lost the Right Path that God had 
shown them. Mankind was in the dark. The sarah is a prayer for the 
replacement of darkness by light. Man says this prayer, and, in 
response to it, God reveals the Qur'an, the light which man had 
asked for. At the opening of S. 2 we read: hudan li [-muttaqin, “| The 
Qur’an is] a guidance for those who fear God.” In 5. 1 man asks for 
guidance, and, beginning with S. 2, he is provided with that guid- 
ance. In this sense, the Qur’an may be said to have been revealed in 
response to man’s prayer in S. 1 


gion is fear. His argument is (wo- 


8icjahi thus rejects the view that the origin of reli 
f life are pleasant and agreeable, 


fold. In the first place, the common experiences 0 
not horrible and shocking. The common events of life are not earthquakes and floods 


and hurricanes. There is spring, too, and there is moonlight. Rains fall, flowers 
blossom, stars shine, and crops ripen. What kind of data does our common experi- 
ence yield? The blessings of a provident, merciful Being or the calamities of storms 
and earthquakes? An unprejudiced mind will conclude that it is the former, not the 
latter. In the second place, fear itself needs to be analyzed. At bottom, fear is nothing 
but fear of the loss of something held precious, of something regarded as possessing 4 
desirable quality, a positive value—in other words, a blessing. But the existence of ¢ 
blessing presupposes the existence of the giver of the blessing, which in turn shoulc 
create a sense of gratitude in man. In other words, the fundamental human feeling & 
that of gratitude, not of fear. Ibid., 1:21-22. 


Oral, 126027, CL Mawdodt, 1:42. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF A FEW VERSES IN ISLAHT 
AND OTHER SCHOLARS : 


sulle ae are given. The first three show how apparently 

verses are seen by Islahi a i 

_ é : hi as contextually integrated; 

= ie in question are among the ones described oe rer 

a i, pee and Watt’s comments on them are compared 

hi's. The next two examples show h ahi’ 
Peer arias ow how Islahi’s nazm theory 
g at a more cogent, and i 

sete oe , and at the same time m 

ae ea a an interpretation. In the last example we shall der 

a ie Be a ae to 2 Qur’anic passage, the nazm interpretations 

# ints azi. R4zi’s nazm views on this passage are borrowed 

aa ee i er commentators (including Nisabiri, who reproduces 
), and this makes Razi’s position on it representative. In 


other words, in compari i ; 
ee Mee paring him with Razi ‘ 
Islahi with a number of writers. , we shall be comparing 


Example 1; Qur’an 2:178-179 
et aie ee fe ee you have been placed under an obli- 
or the lives destroyed: a freeman f 
: 0 - 
ae a for a slave, and a woman for a woman. If he ie 
eae own a measure of lenience by his brother, the Bey a 
ae ae be observed and payment made to him in a befittin 
Tene sisa ae from your Lord and a kindness. But : 
ing punishment awaits one who tr: 
aos Be ee ansgresses after that. In 
Tt edie you, men of wisdom—in order that you may 
Se ae ae 2.178-9? deals with retaliation; but though it 
gst other passages also addressed to the believers and 





1 
I prefer to retain the Arabi 
2 fer abic word used in th "a 
Pee Ay. sed e Qur’an, because the u i 
ee ce aaa Sen Bat Gn the tradition of tribal feuds i‘ aoa 
Rot eaten y the Qur’anic word. As a Qur’anic term, gisd 
ig out of just and merited punishment by a properly ealvstituied aNCOHEy. 


2 
On taqwa, see below. 
> 


3 
I have omitted, here 
, and e . 
Qur'an. Isewhere, Watt’s references to Fliigel’s edition of the 
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dealing with other subjects, it has no necessary connection with 
24 
3. Islahi. With vs. 163 begins the part of the “Law” in 8S. 2. 
The basis of all law in Islam is tawhid os the belief in the oneness of 
God. Vss. 163-174 state this fundamental Islamic tenet, the state- 
ment also touching upon a few ancillary issues.> Vs. 177 points out 
that the measure of true faith in God is an ethically-based conduct 
and not performance of empty rituals.6 This verseuses two key 
words, birr and tagwa, which may roughly be translated, respec- 
tively, “righteousness” and “God-consciousness.” These theoretical 
considerations lead to the presentation, in vss. 178-179 onward, of 
specific injunctions that are based on the notions of birr and taqwa 
and have a strong social dimension to them. There are two types of 
rights whose protection is essential to the maintenance of peace, 
justice, and harmony in society, and they are: the right to life and 
the right to property. Vss. 178-179 emphasize the importance of 
protecting the first right, and, to that effect, lay down the principle 
of gisds. The following two verses stress the need to protect the right 
to property.’ 
Thus we see that a statement of belief in awhid leads, through 
4 verse that brings out the true nature of that belief, to a discussion 
of some of the important social implications of that belief. In a 
word, vss. 178-179 are logically connected with the verses that pre- 
cede and follow them. 


them. 


Example 2: Qur’an 5:1 1 

1. The Verse. “Remember God’s blessing upon you—at a time 
when a certain people had planned to attack you, and He kept them 
from you. Be mindful of God. It is God in whom believers ought to 


place their trust.” 
2. Watt. “Again 5.11 stands by itself and is clear enough, if 


only we knew the event to which it refers, but if it had been absent 
we should never have suspected that something had fallen out.”8 


4watt, p. 74. 


*Tslahi, Tadabbur, 1:345-346, 350 ff. 


Stpid., 1:376 ff. 


Typid., 1:386, 387, 393 ff. Islahi notes that, in Hadith as well as in the Qur’an, th 
right to life and the right to property are often mentioned together. Ibid., 1:393, n. | 


Bwatt, p. 74. 
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3. Islahi. Vs. 8 of the same sii i 
hi. Vs. uirah advises Muslims to stand 
ti eae ek and carries the implication that they ne ee 
ear of their foes, that if they are faithful t 
t ha\ , o God, the 
a aa aid them against their enemies. The same idea is found a 
hee ts no fear of them; fear only Me”). Vs. 1] simply 
ustration, with reference to an actual e f; 
recent past, of the id i icitly i eo impli 
ee idea that is stated explicitly in vs. 3 and implicitly 
The verse is connected in though i 
t not only with the precedi 
a ee re an eee eee The next three satan 
ulness to God. They warn Muslims that fail 
ae i pledge they have made with God will have for ace. a, 
it did for the earlier peoples who broke that led 
consequences. !0 abana 
a Ene rete ey aca he says that the absence of the verse 
the pa im which it occurs would remain unnoticed. B 
a Ste os oe Whole paragraphs, indeed whole as 
ut of a book and their absence, it i i 1 
be noticed by the reader. Bu Po eee 
€ not . But the true test of the belongi 
plece in a text is not whether its absence wi robes os, 
d will be noted or 
whether its presence can be accounted for. In my view. Tslahs a 


c Ve 1 
Uu ficient roved tha th verse 18 integrated into the context in 


Example 3: Qur’an 80:24-32 
1. The Verses, “Let man, then i 
S, 5 , consider the food he eats: h 
il pour down Tain, then cleave the earth apart, causing to ean 
: grain, grapes, edible plants, olive trees, date-palms, dense gardens 
ee pasture—of use to you and to your animals.” 
- Watt. “Verses 24-32 bears traces of havi i i 
. . . ie b 
context to which it did not originally belong.” ak 
ae peeled es of the strah express surprise at those who 
angible evidence (drawn from th 
human existence), den i baer: 
, deny the Resurrection. Vss. 24-32 i 
evidence (drawn from the vast s ace Ruin 
ystem of sustenance that God 
established for man) to the effect er 
i : that the hereafter is necessary. & 
. - saw in Appendix A) with privilege goes responsibility, We 
€ recipients of numberless blessings from God, and there stint 





9 
Islahi, Tadabbur, 2:244, 


"Ibid, 2:244-245, 
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come a day when we will be judged for the way have received those 
blessings. The verses that follow, namely, vss. 33-42, make a distinc- 
tion between those who were ungrateful for the blessings and those 
who were not.!! 

Islahi compares vss. 24-32 with vss. 17-23. There is, he says, a 
structural similarity between the two passages: each begins by 
establishing the possibility of the hereafter, then speaks about 
God’s sustenance of man, and concludes by stating that recompense 
in the next world is the logical corollary of God’s sustenance of man 
in this world.!? 

Vss. 24-32 are thus no more out of place in the sirah than are 
vss. 17-23. Both passages make the same point, namely, that the 
coming of the Day of Judgment is a necessity. 


Example 4: Qur’an 6:74-83 

1. The Verses. “Recall the time when Abraham said to his 
father, Azar, ‘Do you make deities out of images? I [can] see that 
you and your people are plainly in the wrong.’ Thus did we show 
Abraham the kingdom of the heavens and the earth, in order that he 
may become firm in faith. When night enveloped him, he saw a star. 
‘This is my Lord,’ he said. But when it set, he said, ‘I do not like the 
ones that set.’ When he saw the moon shining, he said, “This is my 
Lord.’ But when it set, he said, ‘If my Lord does not guide me, I 
shall become one of those who have gone astray.’ When he saw the 
sun shining, he said, ‘This is my Lord, this is the greatest [of them 
alll’ But when it set, he said, ‘My people, I have nothing to do with 
your idolatory. I turn my face away from everything else to the One 
Who has created the heavens and the earth, and I am not one of the 
idolators. ...’” 

2. Traditional Views. Broadly speaking, there are two views 
about this passage. According to one of them, the verses describe 
the phases of Abraham’s intellectual development: through reflec- 
tion Abraham was able to reach the truth that there is only one 





‘asians, Tadabbur, 8:192, 204-212. Cf. Farabi, Majmit“ah, p. 273-274. 


2y stabi, Tadabbur, 8:209. It is true that vss. 24-32 speak of the blessings and privi- 
leges that God has bestowed upon man, and do not explicitly mention the correlative 
notion of accountability. But, as Islahi says, this notion is clearly implied here by the 
Qur'an, Ibid,, 8:211, There are a number of Qur’anic passages that are strikingly 
similar to 80:24-32 and in which the correlative ideas of privilege and accountability 
are mentioned together. A good example is 78:6-17, where a description of God's 
blessings culminates in vs, 17, which reads: “The Day of Judgment, indeed, is an 
appointed one.” See ibid, 83159 ff S. 1 provides another example (see Appendix A) 
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God. According to the other view, the verses report Abraham’s 
debate with his people. Using the irony that is characteristic of his 
approach, Abraham first concedes that the sun, the moon, and stars 
(the objects his people worshipped), since they rise in the sky and 
shine, might have a claim to divinity. But Abraham points out ‘s hi 
people that these heavenly bodies not only rise, but also set that 
they are subject to laws external to them, and that they Photehere 
cannot partake of divinity. The first view seems to have been domi- 
nant early Muslim exegesis, for Tabari presents it as the main 
view. Later scholars tend to support the other view.!4 Alisi, wri 
ing in the 13th/19th century, allows for both.!5 oe 
Pe 3. Tslahi. \slahi presents the second of the two views as the 
initive one. The point to note is that it is the application of the 
nazm principle that accounts for this definitive interpretation.!6 As 
n, saw in chapter VI, S. 6 confronts the Quraysh with the piel 
rahamic religion and says that, in accepting Islam, they will be 
accepting the religion that Abraham himself stood or Seen in this 
light, vss. 74-83 represent a climactic point in the sitrah, the incident 


from Abraham serving a. ia 
ie Sa strikin: illu 
ig Stration of the sur ah s cen 


Example 5: Qur’an 8:67-68 

1. The Verses. “It does not behoove a prophet to take pri 
aa [ter this purpose going] to the length cider clea tits 
and.!? You [Quraysh] seek the gains of this world, whereas God 
a the next life, and God is Dominant, Wise. ia decree from 
Reena? not already existed, severe punishment would have 
efallen you for the way you conducted yourselves.” !8 

2. Traditional Interpretation. All scholars agree that these 





Babar, 7:242 ff. 
14, 
See, for example, Zamakhshari, 2:30-31; Razi, 13:34 ff; Nisabari, 7:142 
A last, 7:198. 
1 = 
®Islahi, Tadabbur, 2:468-476. 


17; 
This translation is based on Islahi’s i gan 
: t j slahi’s interpretation of the verse. A i 
according to the traditional interpretation would be: “It does not Rekodve a see. 


to take prisoners until he has caused i = i 
ne ee ee in the land.” The difference is a basic 


80, f i = ee B 
me of the meanings of akhadha, 1slabi Says, Is “to conduct oneself in a certain 


way,’ and it is this meaning that is intended here. The word, that is to why does not 
: 5 i is 
refer t 5 : « — 
Tt to the taking (akhadha) of ransom from the pris mers, aa iN generally held 
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verses were revealed in criticism of the Muslims, especially Muham- 
mad and Aba Bakr. Muhammad, it is said, accepted Abi Bakr’s 
suggestion that the prisoners of the Battle of Badr be allowed to buy 
their freedom, rejecting “Umar’s suggestion that the prisoners be 
executed. The Qur’an, in other words, here approves of the sugges- 
tion of “Umar and criticizes Muhammad and Abia Bakr.!? 

3. Isla@hi. Islahi regards this interpretation as fundamentally 
mistaken, and that for several reasons. First, by allowing the prison- 
ers to buy their freedom, the Muslim did not violate any previously 
revealed “decree” from God. At the most it could be called an error 
of ijtihdd (“independently formed judgment”), and a mistaken 
ijtihdd is not something for which one deserves to be reprimanded in 
such severe terms, especially when we see that this is an ijtihdd that 
gets immediate approval from the Qur’dn (vs. 69). Second, i was 
not even an error of ijtihad, for 47:4 had already permitted taking 
ransom from war prisoners. Third, enough blood had already been 
shed in the battle: seventy leading figures of the Quraysh had been 
killed, as many had been taken captive, and the rest had fled. The 
question is: Who was left to kill so that a “carnage” should have 
resulted? Fourth, the Qur’an never speaks of anyone except of dic: 
hard disbelievers and the Hypocrites—in such harsh terms, there 
seems to be no reason why it should be speaking of Muslims in such 
terms. 

The whole trouble arises because it is supposed that the 
Qur’an is here addressing the Muslims, whereas it is the Quraysh 
who are being addressed. The stirah is to be understood against the 
background of the Battle of Badr. After their defeat at Badr, the 
Quraysh tried to wipe out the effects of the battle. With the two-fold 
aim of restoring the badly shaken confidence of the Makkans and 
demoralizing the now self-assured Muslims, they launched a propa- 
ganda campaign in a new key. What kind of prophet is Muhammad, 
they said, for he has caused dissension among his own people, made 
war against them, and taken them prisoner in order later to receive 
ransom from them. In a word, they tried to portray Muhammad as 
a power-hungry person who would go to any lengths to achieve his 
ambition. Vss. 67-68 exonerate Muhammad from the charges the 
Quraysh had brought against him and blame the Quraysh for what 





"gee Pabart, 10:42-48; Zamakhshari, 2:168-169; Razi, 15:196-203, Nisabari, 10:26- 
28; Abd Hlayyan, 2:168-169, Wabidi, pp. 178-180; Suyati, Asbab, 2:91, Alast, 10:32- 
w 


Or etal, Fivdabdne, 4100-103, 
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had happened. A prophet, these verses are saying, is not the kind of 
person who would shed blood in order to capture prisoners from 
whom he might extract ransom. This is the mentality of the 
Quraysh, but not of Muhammad, who is a prophet. Vs. 69 aims at 
neutralizing the possible adverse effect of the Quraysh’s propa- 
ganda, for the propaganda could have influenced some Muslims— 
perhaps many Muslims since the dominant view about religion at 
that time was that it taught asceticism and renunciation, a view on 
which the Quraysh could have capitalized. The verse therefore per- 
mits the Muslims to enjoy the spoils of war without any qualms. 
Finally, vss. 70-71 address the prisoners and say that they should be 
grateful for their release, but that they will meet a similar fate in the 
future if they do not desist from their opposition to Muhammad.?! 

Seen in this light, the verses in question (67-68) not only fit 
into their context, they also yield a more satisfying interpretation 
than traditional scholars have offered of them. 


Example 6: Qur’an 75:16-19 

1. The Verses. “Do not move your tongue in haste so that it 
[revelation] is precipitated. We have taken it upon ourselves to col- 
lect and recite it. When, therefore, we recite it, follow the reciting of 
it. Then it is up to Us to expound it.” 

2. Razi. Razi suggests five ways in which the verses may be 
connected with the ones that precede and follow them. a) Upon 
reaching this part of the sirah Muhammad recited the verses hast- 
ily, and the Qur’an forbids him to do so. b) The theme of haste, 
brought up in the sirah (as in vs. 20) as the theme of the disbeliev- 
ers’ love of the here and now (Sajilah), is generalized and haste of all 
kinds is condemned. c) Fear of forgetting it was Muhammad’s 
excuse for his hasty recitation of the Qur'an. The Qur'an tells him 
that it is trust in God, and not haste on his part, that will aid him in 
memorizing the Qur’an. d) Muhammad’s hasty recitation was moti- 
vated by his desire to memorize the Qur’an and convey it to the 
disbelievers so that they might believe in it. The Qur'an, however, 
says that their disbelief is caused by defiance and not by lack of 
understanding, and that their salvation should therefore not be his 
concern. e) On the Day of Judgment, the disbelievers, trusting their 
own powers, will make an attempt to escape the decree of God, but 
will fail in the attempt (vss. 10-12). Muhammad should, instead of 





“I tbid., 3:100-105. 
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trusting his own power of retention, place his trust in God in memo- 
izi ran.” . . . 
mage Essentially, Islahi borrows his Se : 
75:16-17 from Farahi, but he refines it and adds to it. : is — 
lows. The siirah’s “amid is: affirmation of the Day of me ino 
reference to human conscience, which Tepresents, in cece 2 - 
the Final Court that God will establish on the Day o a ae 
Doubts about the possibility of the Day of Judgment at ee ae 
doubts about the existence of one’s own conscience, and, as $ : 
5 23 
_ wt was constantly pestered by the Misbetievers ie 
questions and objections about the hereafter. iy eye ie 
asked him (vs. 6); When will the Day of Judgment oP - : ae 
tions and objections naturally worried Muhammad, os = en 
upon revelation for answers. In fact, it was revelation a u 7 ‘ rit 
him with a blueprint for action, aided him in ek ; = 
problems of the present and preparing for the tasks at - ue . 
and sustained him intellectually and spiritually. He, the re ome ¥ 
iously awaited the coming of revelation, and wien it =. eo 
eager student tried to acquire all of it at once. it i this cage ies 
that the Qur'an is here speaking of. The Qur'an is saying r ed we 
lation is being sent to him in accordance with a ne : Thee 
that he should not try to precipitate it, for God has o an ce 
Himself to preserve and expound the Qur’an for him. A ser . . ‘ : 
Muhammad to be patient, the surah, from me > onward, age 
connects with the main theme of the hereafter. ee 
Islahi’s interpretation of the verses is much more ogical Bo : 
Razi’s. While Razi tries to a ne bepetl ane = 
ese and other—isolated—verses 0 ots plsen 
aes the context of the whole sirah and ay — 
and definite connection they bear to the sarah s “amid. It ma ae 
added that these verses are regarded as disconnected by a majority 


a 
2R 575, 30:222-223. 


-L- 4 oi: bs 
23h stabT, TYadabbur, 8:71, 78-82. See also Farahi, Majmu ah, pp. 202-211. 


“Aisin, Tacdebiuer, HRA? 
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Appendix B 


of scholars, Muslim and Orientalist.? 


shown that they bear an integral relation to the surah, 


: ° 
Farahi, Majmi“ah 
Néldeke’s comment on the verses: 


die weder mit ihrer niches Une In Sara 75 befinden sich ein paar Verse (16-19), 


eb i D : 
menhingen. Auf welche Weise se niet noch mit andern Versen der Sra zusam- 


sagen.” Geschichte, 1:105. rher verschlagen worden sind, ist nicht zu 
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> Islahi would appear to have 





Pp. 210. Watt calls it a “curious isolated passage” (p. 22). Cf. 
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